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ON a Ca ee 


William Temple 


Witiiam Paton 


HE appointment of a new Archbishop of Canterbury is always a 
} matter of interest in circles far beyond the limits of the Anglican 
communion. There have been nearly one hundred Archbishops of 
Canterbury, and the Church of England in its unique comprehensiveness 
and its intimate relation to the idiosyncracies of the English people has 
always been a center of interest, both friendly and curious, to those of 
other churches. The kind of man who is chosen to occupy the throne 
of Saint Augustine is of some consequence to the rest of the Christian 
world. It is safe to say, however, that no appointment to Canterbury in 
modern times, or perhaps in any time, has been hailed with such universal 
feelings of pleasure all over the world. When the news was made public, 
a little ripple of gratification spread from country to country among the 
innumerable people who either know Dr. William Temple or have read 
his books, heard him speak, or know something of the principles and causes 
for which he stands. It is not very easy for anyone, who, like the present 
writer, has been privileged to know the Archbishop over a good many 
years and with some intimacy, to write about him. The Latin tag, de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum, is intended to guard us against the temptation to 
denigrate the dead. The difficulty of praising the living in their lifetime 
is more serious, for one has the conviction gnawing at one’s brain that 
the subject of the panegyric would be extremely displeased by the praises 
offered. Nevertheless, a figure of world renown such as the subject of 
the present study cannot complain if those who have enjoyed his friend- 
ship, and know at firsthand his powers and graces, seek to tell others 
of the quality of the man he is. 

William Temple is, I suppose, the only Archbishop of Canterbury 
whose father occupied the See before him. Frederick Temple was Bishop 
of Exeter, Bishop of London and then Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
his son was born into an intimate knowledge of the circles in which bishops 
live. It is possible that his complete accessibility and freedom from any, 
even the very subtlest forms of pride, owe much to the gruff, vigorous 
outspoken personality of his famous father, of whom endless stories are 
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told. It is said, for instance, that a somewhat voluble clergyman, call- 
ing on the Bishop, dilated upon the sorrow caused to him by the death 
of his aunt, and remarked, “Your Lordship will understand how deeply 
I feel.” ‘Can’t say, didn’t know your aunt,” said Bishop Temple. The 
most famous remark made about Bishop Temple was that of the Rugby 
schoolboy who, complaining to his parents of having been beaten by 
Temple, then headmaster of Rugby, concluded his letter by saying, 
“Temple is a beast, but a just beast.” No one could be the son of such 
a man and cherish anything much of conventionality or the foolish pride 
that goes with a certain kind of institution. 

William Temple went to Rugby and thence as an exhibitioner to 
Balliol, where he was on all counts one of the outstanding men of his 
time at the university. He got the brilliant degree in classics and philos- 
ophy expected from him and became in 1904 a philosophy tutor at Queens 
College. It was at that point in his career that I first saw him. I was 
a freshman attending a debate at the Oxford Union Society (of which 
Temple had been president, like so many other famous men), and I 
remember as vividly as if it were yesterday Temple making one of the 
principal speeches. The subject had something to do with Church and 
State and Temple’s speech was the speech of the evening. He was the 
kind of person even then whom everyone talked about; those who had 
never known him knew of his abilities and importance. You felt in 
hearing him that here was somebody born to achieve greatness. 

I have never seen any record of the Archbishop’s athletic prowess, 
but I have studied with interest rows of football groups lining the cor- 
ridors of Bishopthorpe, the archepiscopal palace outside York, in a number 
of which is to be seen in the center, as captain of the Balliol rugby football 
team, the even then burly figure of Temple, and one can sympathize with 
the forwards in the opposing scrummage who had that not inconsiderable 
weight against them. 

It was during his time at Oxford as undergraduate and don that 
Temple first showed what, perhaps second only to his Christian faith and 
closely intertwined with it, is the major passion of his life: namely, his 
passionate interest in social justice. He was one of the earliest Oxford men 
to see the importance of the Workers Educational Association, of which for 
years he was president. The Association carries on tutorial work for men 
of the trade unionist type who attend lectures and tutorial classes in 
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their off hours after work. I remember Temple telling me years ago 
that some of the work done by these men in economics and kindred sub- 
jects was well up to the level of honors work in the university—and an 
interesting support to the thesis advanced by Sir Richard Livingstone 
in his splendid little book; The Future in Education, that subjects such 
as economics are best studied by those who have had enough experience 
of life to understand what they want to find out and the relevance of the 
study to life. 

For the four years before the war, Temple was headmaster of Repton, 
a famous sixteenth-century public school in Derbyshire. (Repton has 
a remarkable record for turning its headmasters into bishops, for Burge 
went from Repton to Winchester and then to be Bishop of Oxford. 
Temple went to Manchester, York and Canterbury, and Fisher, his suc- 
cessor, to Chester and thence to London which he now adorns.) As 
the father of four Reptonians, I have always been much interested in this 
period of the Archbishop’s career. I doubt whether he himself feels that 
he was cut out for headmastering. Rumors were handed down in the 
school of the period of glorious ease enjoyed at that time by some of the 
most strenuous. One thing, however, I do remember. The universities 
at Oxford and Cambridge, during the years of Temple’s headmastership 
and immediately afterwards, used to comment upon the quality of the 
boys who had been with Temple in the sixth form. Temple himself once 
said to me that what drew him to Repton was the admirable relations 
which existed between the masters and boys, a tradition which holds to 
this day. 

Just before the outbreak of war in 1914, Temple left Repton to 
begin his more definitely ecclesiastical career. He became rector of Saint 
James’, Picadilly, one of the most famous London churches; now, alas, 
only a shell of its former self, for it was badly bombed in the big raids. 
He left Saint James’, after very short tenure, to pioneer the “Life and 
Liberty” movement, and about this something needs to be said. 

The Church of England is always something of a puzzle to non- 
Anglicans in England, and, I think, a still greater puzzle to Americans, 
with sharply defined notions on the relations of Church and State. Con- 
sidered formally and constitutionally, the Church of England is as com- 
pletely controlled by secular power as any church could be. The King 
is by law head of the Church; the Crown appoints the bishops and deans 
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and incumbents of many livings; the revision of the Prayer Book has 
no legal status until it has received parliamentary sanction. What grosser 
instance of a church subservient to the State could be found than this? I 
remember during the early years of the Hitler regime in Germany taking 
part in a group discussion of men of several nations at which the German 
regime was discussed. A German present, friendly to the Nazi regime, 
as many Christians were at that time, turned to the Archbishop and said, 
“Your Grace at least can understand the control of the Church by the 
government for that is how you do it in England.” I gathered from re- 
marks frequently made in the American religious press that it is seriously 
thought in certain circles that the Archbishop of Canterbury and his fellow 
bishops are really a kind of civil servant. 

The reality is remarkably different from all this, and one has to have 
some understanding of the peculiar English ability to make a working 
compromise out of contraries in order to appreciate it. (I can speak 
without prejudice, being a Scotsman and a Presbyterian.) The Church 
of England, with all its legal swaddling clothes, remains one of the freest 
churches in Christendom. No one*could say, on looking at English life 
today, that the Church of England throws up fewer men who are out- 
spoken in matters of public concern than do the Free Churches. It is 
simply not true to say that the main influence of the Church of England 
in English life is to urge conformity to the State, or that it regards itself 
as the keeper of the status quo. There is a famous jibe to the effect that 
the Church of England was the Conservative Party at prayer. Men of 
the social outlook of Dean Inge would angrily retort that a good deal of 
the Church of England was the Socialist Party at prayer. Neither is true, 
but the Church of England, while being like all great mass churches full of 
conservatism as well as being rightly proud of its long and splendid past, 
both comprises in its membership men and women of every kind of view- 
point and allows and encourages its leaders to exercise great freedom in 
their dealing with public affairs. 

At the same time it has always been true that the form of establish- 
ment handed down from the Elizabethan settlement contained elements 
which conflicted with genuine freedom. It was to remove these 
elements and to achieve fuller spiritual freedom that the Life and Liberty 
Movement was launched. Its main achievement was the framing of what 
was called the Enabling Act, a legislative measure which passed the House 
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of Lords and Commons and still today governs ecclesiastical legislation. 
Under this Act an ecclesiastical measure which has passed the ecclesiastical 
assemblies is laid on the table of Parliament, and, if not objected to within 
a specified period, becomes law. Judged by the severer Scottish standards, 
this falls far short of full freedom. (The Church of Scotland, by law 
established, has complete control both of its doctrinal standards and of its 
endowments, and it is a symbol of the Church’s independence that the 
Lord High Commissioner to the Kirk of Scotland, though he sits in a 
distinguished seat and brings His Majesty’s message, nevertheless sits 
outside the House, of which he is not a member.) The Enabling Act 
left it with Parliament to say the last word and the fact that Parliament 
treated this power as real and not merely formal was shown in the famous 
debates of 1927 and 1928 when the revised Prayer Book was disallowed 
by Parliament. It seemed to those who were in charge of the Life and 
Liberty Movement that it was a real gain if the initiative in passing 
ecclesiastical legislation were recognized by Parliament as normally lying 
with the Church so that interference by the legislature would only take 
place if there were so great indecision in regard to the terms of the 
measures that the lay voice represented by Parliament might, in a sense, 
claim a veto. The issue is far from dead, and there are many distinguished 
Anglicans who today are convinced that fuller freedom must be gained, 
even though it be at the cost of disestablishment and even though dis- 
establishment should be disendowment. 

The other fruit of the Life and Liberty Movement was the Church 
Assembly. The complexity of the government of the Church of England 
can be seen when it is remembered that the convocations of Canterbury 
and York, going back to the very dawn of English history and older than 
Parliament itself, still exist in their Houses of Bishops and Clergy. The 
Houses of Laity were discontinued when the Church Assembly was formed, 
and it is the Church Assembly which presents measures to Parliament as 
well as having considerable powers in matters which do not need par- 
liamentary sanction. 

Temple, after this period of church-reforming activity, went as 
Canon to Westminster Abbey, and a little later to Manchester as Bishop. 
In 1928, when Archbishop Lang was translated from York to Canter- 
bury, he succeeded him at York and now follows him to Canterbury. 

At this point something must be said about the share taken by Temple 
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in the missionary movement. At Easter, 1928, the International Mis- 
sionary Council held an enlarged meeting at the Mount of Olives outside 
Jerusalem. It was the first great assembly of the missionary movement 
for eighteen years. At Edinburgh in 1910 there was held the world 
missionary conference, of which it may now be said without exaggeration 
that from it sprang the entire ecumenical movement of today. At Edin- 
burgh in 1910 there were present, out of some 1,200 delegates, only a 
tiny handful from the younger churches of the East and Africa, though 
among them were men then young who became famous, such as V. S. 
Azariah, later Bishop of Dornakal, and Cheng Ching-yi, later Moderator 
of the Church of Christ in China. At Jerusalem about one third of the 
delegates came from what at Jerusalem were called the “younger” churches 
—a not wholly fortunate phrase, for some of the “younger” churches, like 
the Syrians of Malabar, were centuries older than most of the “older” 
churches. It was, however, better than the word “native” which, good in 
itself, had been poisoned by the foolish Western use of it to mean “colored.” 
The Jerusalem meeting, therefore, was the first great world meeting of 
Christians at which Asiatics and African Christians took something at least 
of the part which belongs to them. The meeting was, therefore, more 
varied in character and included a wider diversity of points of view and 
kinds of experience than any preceding meeting. In this great gathering, 
William Temple very speedily became recognized as one of the most out- 
standing figures. He was, of course, no stranger to Dr. John R. Mott, 
the Chairman, for it was at Mott’s instance that he had gone years before 
on a mission to students in Australia when he was still a don at Oxford. 
He had not, however, been principally identified with the missionary 
side of church life. Nevertheless, his extraordinary power of listening 
to and understanding different kinds of people not only made him an 
immediate leader but helped the conference immeasurably. I was, with 
Doctor Warnshuis, secretary of the conference, and I well remember the 
situation in which we found ourselves at the end of the first week. Every 
possible type of division had showed itself. The big addresses had, in 
some cases, failed to come off. There was much disgruntlement among 
the less patient delegates. Men came to me in dudgeon to say they were 
going home. We sent them off on the Saturday on a day’s holiday to 
see the Dead Sea and any other bits of Palestine they fancied, and they 
came back exhausted and happy at the end of the day. On the Sunday, 
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attention was given entirely to a series of simple yet memorable addresses 
on the power of the gospel in country after country, and the tide began 
to turn. Then, on the Monday, Temple, as Chairman, along with Robert 
Speer of the Commission on the Christian Message, read to the assembled 
gathering in plenary session the report on that central subject. Behind 
it lay struggles between what are vulgarly called modernists and con- 
servatives; struggles between those who, for nationalist reasons, looked 
at Hinduism as a kind of Old Testament and those, especially from the 
Continent, who took what would now be called a Barthian line; struggles 
between social gospelers and their adversaries. The effect of Temple’s 
reading the draft which the committee had prepared was amazing. Every- 
one felt that a really great document had been given to them. There 
was some slight alteration in detail, but from that moment it was not only 
clear that the meeting had something to say on the Christian message as 
the ground of the Christian missionary movement, but that it had found 
itself. Coming out of the meeting, I remember congratulating Temple 
on the success of his group and with characteristic humility he explained 
that when the different points of view had been really thrashed out and 
resolved into their simplest realities they were found to be not contraries 
but complementaries, so that they fitted together each needing the other. 

The International Missionary Council made William Temple one of 
its vice-chairmen, in succession to the Bishop of Salisbury on the latter’s 
lamented death. With his increasing commitments to other parts of the 
ecumenical movement, it proved necessary later for Temple to relinquish 
this post and it was filled at Madras by the Bishop of Winchester, Dr. 
Cyril Garbett, who now follows him to York. 

It is worth while here to press the connection between the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary Council and the Oxford Con- 
ference on Church, Community and State, in which William Temple played 
so distinguished a part. J. H. Oldham, the inspiring genius of the Edin- 
burgh Conference of 1910 and the first secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, was not at Jerusalem, having been appointed to a 
government commission on affairs in East Africa. When he read the pro- 
ceedings his attention was caught by the prominence given to what in the 
Jerusalem findings was called secularism. The analysis made at Jerusalem 
was slight, but it is one of the merits of that gathering that it was perhaps 
the first international missionary assembly to fasten attention upon the 
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characteristic problems posed to the Christian Church by modern civiliza- 
tion. Oldham, with his instinctive sense of reality, seized on this thought 
and in his mind it developed into that far more elaborate study of the 
Church in relation to the totalitarian state which underlay the Oxford 
Conference of 1937. 

The Oxford Conference itself was a fruit of an organization known 
as the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, which was formed 
in 1925 at the Stockholm Conference, presided over by one of the most 
famous European ecclesiastical figures, the great Nathan Séderblom, Arch- 
bishop of Upsala. “Life and Work,” as the organization was briefly called, 
gradually asserted itself as one major element in the growing ecumenical 
consciousness in the Christian Church. In its earlier years it suffered from 
some indecision of purpose, naturally enough, when the field was so vast 
and the world so much nearer chaos than anybody then realized. It was 
through Oldham, principally, that the studies of the movement focussed 
on what came to be called, Church, Community and State, and that was 
the title given to the great gathering which assembled in July, 1937, in 
the colleges and streets of Oxford. In this gathering, Temple was an 
obvious leader. From boyhood he had cherished a deep and ardent con- 
cern for social justice. Never the burning prophet type, always serene 
and philosophic in manner, he saw early in his life, and never ceased 
to see, that large ranges of industrial life of the Western world rested 
upon principles which were at variance with the Christian gospel and its 
insights into the nature of man and his destiny. Temple’s handling of 
social questions as a Christian has always been marked by this attitude. 
Others have flamed into wrath at outrage and flagrant evil. He has felt 
these things, too, all the more perhaps as in the secular sense his ways 
have lain in pleasant places, but he impresses one as all the time convinced 
that outrage is being done not only to human beings but even to the very 
laws of God. He had been Chairman in 1924 of a conference held at 
Birmingham, known briefly as COPEC; that is, a Conference on Christian 
Politics, Economics and Citizenship. This gathering brought together 
the thinking of denominational social service unions of all the British 
churches, and though the measures taken to implement its findings in 
practice proved not wholly successful it remained for years the best 
summing up of Christian social thinking in Great Britain. Taking place 
as it did a year before the Stockholm meeting, it had considerable in- 
fluence upon it and the organizations which represent in Great Britain 
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the Life and Work Movement carried over into a new form the KOPEC 
impulses. To Temple, therefore, the fundamental studies of the Oxford 
meeting were most welcome. The meeting dealt with five great themes 
—Church and Community; Church and State; Church, Community and 
State in Relation to the Economic Order; Church, Community and State 
in Relation to Education, and the Universal Church and the World of 
Nations. In all the work done by the conference, both in the great sections 
into which it was divided and in the discussions when the whole gathering 
met in plenary session, Temple was a major spiritual and intellectual force. 

Just before the Oxford meeting assembled, a group met at Westfield 
College in London to consider whether any ways could be devised to bring 
into closer relationship the different aspects of the ecumenical movement. 
Out of this meeting—though nobody had gone into it with the idea in 
his head—came the conception of a World Council of Churches. But 
before we come to this another side of the ecumenical activities of William 
Temple must be sketched: namely, the Faith and Order Movement. 

I have said that “Edinburgh, 1910,” was the real beginning of the 
modern ecumenical movement. One of the delegates there was the great 
Bishop Brent of the Philippine Islands. The Edinburgh Conference, 
unlike most gatherings, was content with a single resolution which was 
to appoint a Constitution Committee with a staff. Brent, realizing that 
there was to grow up in the world a movement for co-operation between 
mission forces, which would leave aside the ecclesiastical problems of Faith 
and Order, on which the churches were divided, said to himself that it 
was clearly necessary for the churches to face these things themselves. 
Thus was born the World Conference on Faith and Order, meeting first 
in 1927, at Lausanne, under the chairmanship of Bishop Brent, and in 
1937, at Edinburgh, under the chairmanship of William Temple. The 
Faith and Order Movement is of all the strains in the ecumenical move- 
ment the one most intimately related to the churches. It was concerned 
not, as is sometimes thought, with the preparation and promulgation of 
plans of ecclesiastical unity but rather with the examination of the causes 
of difference. These are partly in the sphere of Faith and partly in the 
sphere of Order. The work of the movement has been carried on by re- 
search commissions, meeting in sections in the different countries but al- 
ways international in their point of view and their purpose. In regard to 
Faith, the movement has proved, and it is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance, that there is a substantial unanimity among Christians. Such a 
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volume as that published before the Edinburgh 1937 meeting on the 
subject of the “meaning of grace” demonstrafes that on so vital a subject 
differences are rather of emphasis than on substantial meaning. Differ- 
ences in Order have proved much more stubborn. Here again the object 
of the movement is to analyze these differences and reduce them to their 
basic terms and then—a most important step—to ask the vital question, 
Do these differences, being such as we find them essentially to be, compel 
the continuance of disunion in the Church or are they such as may sub- 
sist within an organic and united communion? 

It is perhaps the best answer to those who have thought of Arch- 
bishop Temple as a politically minded person, primarily concerned with 
socialist economics, to remind them that he has been the universally 
accepted and trusted Chairman of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order. The fact that he has been, all his life, a strong champion of social 
justice ought not to obscure the fact that he is in every sense of the word, 
a churchman. In some ways he is a very typical Anglican churchman. 
There is a story told of him which is suggestive both of something in 
him and something in the Church of England. Someone asked him who 
might be said to take the same place in relation to the Church of England 
that John Knox took in Scotland, or Calvin for the Reformed Churches 
as a whole, or Luther for the Lutherans. Temple replied, with a twinkle, 
“Plato.” His own philosophy is, of course, Platonic, and his interest 
in Plato goes back to his undergraduate days and lectures as a don at 
Queen’s on Plato. But while the Platonic attitude is characteristic of much 
Anglican theology, it is only a part of the truth to call Temple’s religious 
or theological attitude Platonic. He is a stout defender of the composite 
heritage of which the Church of England is the repository and all his 
width of sympathy and friendliness has never led him to any action or 
promise in which what he believes to be the Anglican contribution is 
betrayed. At the same time, the type of episcopacy in which he believes 
is more easily understood, and more nearly acceptable to non-Episco- 
palians, than that associated with more “Anglo-Catholic” views. He 
has said things about the validity of lay celebration which have startled 
other Anglicans, though his sense of order would make him resist, 
as indeed would most Presbyterians, the admission of lay celebration 
as a normal feature of church order. 

In theology his achievement is really astonishing, when it is remem- 
bered that all his books have been written in the interstices of a very busy 
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life as administrator and man of affairs. Dean Inge, reviewing Temple’s 
Gifford lectures, “Nature, Man and God,” remarked that it would have 
been a very creditable achievement for a professor of theology and in a 
busy Archbishop was positively amazing. His output of books, large 
and small, is prodigious and yet none of them fails to say something 
distinctive and valuable. Even his small books, which are in many cases 
reprinted speeches, carry his characteristic note of clarity and fairness. 
He has been for years a notable Christian apologist whether in public 
speaking to audiences, on the radio or in the writing of books. No men- 
tion, even the briefest, of his theological work ought to fail to include 
reference to his devotional writings. His two volumes of meditation of 
Saint John’s Gospel stand out in one’s mind when one thinks of his 
writings. They act as reminder, if that were needed, that this keen 
versatile intelligence is most truly at home when it is concerning itself 
with the deepest reality of the working of God with man and man’s 
comprehension of God and the love and grace of God. 

Temple is a great evangelist of students. From his own under- 
graduate days onward, he has been deep in the Student Christian 
Movement, and few men have been more continuously in demand to 
speak to student gatherings everywhere. Even today there is probably 
no man in England who can more certainly draw a great gathering of 
students to hear him than William Temple. This is not least true at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and he has for years made it a practice to include 
in his engagements some major meetings of undergraduates in both 
universities. Principal Carnegie Simpson, a well-known Presbyterian 
divine, told me of the impression made on a friend of his, a woman lec- 
turer in one of the Oxford colleges, who was rather outside Christian 
circles, who had gone (as many of her friends had) regularly to hear 
Temple in one of his great Oxford missions. Others at the same time 
told me how he had given a whole generation of Oxford undergraduates 
an intellectual presentation of the Christian faith which gripped the 
mind, restored the confidence of those who had been tempted to think 
that Christianity had no appeal to the mind, and at the same time had set 
forth the gospel as something with an unescapable demand on the will 
and heart. His service in this field has been quite outstanding, and there 
are countless young men and women and teachers in every phase of 
British education who owe more than they can say to Temple’s evangelism. 

These are the manifold qualities which made it inevitable that when 
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the decision was taken at the close of the Oxford and Edinburgh Confer- 
ences to merge the two movements gradually into a World Council of 
Churches, he should be the person appointed as Chairman of the Pro- 
visional Committee. This is an institutional way of saying that he is the 
most trusted Christian in the non-Roman churches today. That is a great 
claim to make for any man, but I do not know that anyone will question it. 

The World Council of Churches is still in process of formation, though 
nearly eighty separate communions have already joined it. We look into 
an obscure, dim future, but there are some things which can even now be 
said. The gossamer thread of friendships which have been formed through 
the years by these international gatherings, the travel of individuals, 
the sharing of letters and all the other kinds of communications possible, 
have lasted through the strains of war, and we may say in faith and 
confidence that they will last. The ecumenical movement is not primarily a 
matter of organization. It is primarily a matter of personal confidence 
and trust which is the human response to an act of God, assuring His 
children of a unity which they have not created but which they can 
accept and enjoy. In all this wonderful fellowship, now so greatly 
tested by the strains of war, the personality of William Temple has been 
one of the constructive elements. It is not merely that nobody can help 
liking him. It is not merely that he is a consummate Chairman, graceful, 
decisive, clear, considerate; it is not only that he can record the pro- 
ceedings at the same time as he controls them and can produce, while 
a discussion is going on, a summary of it, thus putting secretaries to shame, 
his universal acceptability as a chairman is due really to his own humility 
so that everyone instinctively feels safe in his hands. One cannot well 
say much more for a chairman than that! His commanding intellectual 
power and astonishing versatility make it possible for him to call men 
together in private ad hoc groups who would not easily come at the call 
of anyone else, and they come not only because of Temple’s brilliance 
and commanding position but because they trust him. 

It remains to say something, which can only be lame and inade- 
quate, about him as a man. The Dean of Litchfield, broadcasting in 
England on the evening after the appointment of Temple to Canterbury 
was announced, said that the question was sometimes asked, Can an 
Archbishop be a good man? Nobody who knows William Temple (or 
I would add his predecessor) could be in doubt about that. I remember 
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years ago a close friend of his and mine in the Student Christian Move- 
ment saying to me, “The main point about Temple is just his sheer good- 
ness.” He will always put himself out to help if help he has to give. 
He is without pride. He inspires confidence in the simple and humble. 
Young people like him and he likes them. It has always seemed to me 
one of the most admirable traits in him that he will always find time 
for the young. My eldest boy, when at Oxford, was overcome by being 
called on in his rooms by the Archbishop of York, who found it really a 
good use of time to talk to an ordinary undergraduate when the university 
was crammed full of people who would have been honored to get a bit 
of his time. He does this not because he wants to study adolescent psy- 
chology, or anything ponderous of that kind, but because he likes it and 
he likes it because there is something everlastingly young about him. That 
colossal Homeric earth-shaking laugh, which all who know him rejoice 
to hear, is indicative of something deep down in him. If I called the 
laughter Homeric, it is a misuse of a tag, for it is the laughter of a Chris- 
tian man who trusts in God and leaves things to Him. 

It is customary, in writing articles like this, to end by saying some- 
thing polite about the wife of the famous man. In the case of Mrs. 
Temple it would be foolish to attempt any such perfunctory ceremony. 
Those who have stayed in their home in Manchester or Bishopthorpe or 
elsewhere, know the contribution made not only to him but to the Chris- 
tian cause by that vigorous, resolute and charming personality. Some 
part of the serenity with which William Temple fronts the world has its 
roots there in his home. 

The amount of attention given in the American press to Temple’s 
appointment is, I suppose, a fair index to the interest created by it. The 
Malvern Conference, of which he was the leader, had in some ways a 
greater public in America than in Britain. Americans will look with great 
interest to what Temple does as the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
whole ecumenical movement, which already bears his impress, looks to 
him and his fearlessness, his sympathy ~-and his rocklike spirit of calm 
faith. Of how few men can it be said so truly as of him that he came 
into the Kingdom for such a time as this. 
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hymns they sing than to the sermons they hear. This is not because 

the average sermon is better than the average hymn, but because 
hymns have become perfunctory. Those who sing at all—and they are 
too few—do so because they respond readily to a tune; not because they 
sense the meanings of words or suspect the vital experiences that bring 
hymns into being. 

The history of hymnody is most interesting and many a minister 
could improve the measure of worship participation if he knew both the 
story of hymnody as well as the hymns, and communicated his knowledge 
at proper intervals to his people. For since the earliest hymns of the 
Greeks—and the same is to be said of the more ancient Vedic hymns— 
the character and quality of hymn tunes and words have been determined 
very largely by something more general than the subjective impulse that 
stirs the poet to write. In other words, hymns have been the response 
of worshipers—pagan as well as Christian—to movements. 

A few illustrations of this will suffice. The progress of hymnody 
after Constantine was at least partially the result of the theological 
controversies that were bound to occur within a church that was tak- 
ing new shape under its incorporation within the empire. When Atha- 
nasius overcome Arius, the followers of the latter conceived a device 
to avenge themselves on their successful adversaries. Denied a place 
to worship, they organized into singing bands and on Saturday and 
Sunday nights sang their discredited theological doctrines all night long. 
The Athanasians countered with bigger and noisier singing and the final 
result of this choral combat was a street fight in which the song leader 
of the Athanasians, who happened to be the chief eunuch of Empress 
Eudoxia, was so badly injured that he had to call off the contest. This 
did not reverse the verdict against Arian theology, but it gave to corporate 
hymn singing an impetus from which the early Church profited enormously. 

Coleridge said, too emphatically perhaps, that “Luther did as much 
for the Reformation by his hymns as by his translation of the Bible”; 
but it is not to be disputed that the Reformation and the Thirty Years 
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War inspired some of the finest hymns the continent has produced. Sim- 
ilarly we find that monasticism, war, controversy, pestilence, no less than 
the pure inspiration of poetry and musical composition, have produced our 
hymns. By the same process much of the rubbish that has found its way 
into what is mistakenly called hymnody has been produced. When the 
singing of psalms was enjoined in Scotland as the sole mode of congrega- 
tional singing, one resentful controversialist who wanted to sing his 
theology straight published “Gospel Sonnets” in opposition of the ac- 
cepted psalmody. Such lines as 

“Faith’s certain by fiducial acts, 

Sense by its evidential facts” 

may have satisfied his urge to song, but quite properly they offered little 
competition against the elevation and gravity of the psalms. Even Charles 
Wesley who with his more distinguished brother John wrote the astonish- 
ing total of 6,500 hymns, and exerted a great and lasting influence on 
hymn making and singing could descend, in the interest of doctrinal con- 
troversy to such appalling doggerel as is found in his Hymn for Children. 

“How wicked are the boys at school 

Who wickedly delight 


To mock and call each other fool 
And with each other fight. 


“We shall with many stripes be beat 
And sorest judgment fell 
And of all wicked children meet 
The hottest place in hell.” 


Be it also said, however, that it was Wesley’s dispute with Toplady over 
matters of faith that produced some of the latter’s hymns that are regarded 
as among the greatest in all the language of devotion. Even the great 
Stabat Mater was written by a man named Jacopone who, save for this 
hymn, was known only as a humorist. 

Obviously since the Church, both in Europe and America, has been 
at times partisan to certain theological emphases and stirred by various 
social and national: movements, the progress of our hymn growth and use 
has been dissimilar to Europe’s only in particulars. And this is to be 
partially accounted for by the fact that the spirit of man as expressed 
in private devotion and corporate worship is, to all intents and purposes 
the same. In our day we call this the ecumenical spirit, and it is to point 
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out the place of ecumenicity in hymnody that this brief essay is presented. 
For, after all the tumult of present controversy is spent, it is apparent 
that in its hymns the Christian fellowship has its most constant, and often 
its most articulate testimony to its universality. Ecumenicity is germane 
to the singing voice of the Church. 

Certain things seem, on the surface, to dispute this. It has been 
the custom during the last two hundred years for denominational groups 
to provide for themselves at the interval of approximately every twenty- 
five years new selections of hymns. The Wesleys were modest about the 
inclusion of their own work in their first hymnal in 1737. Of its seventy 
hymns only fifteen were authored by them. The peak of this denom- 
inational selectiveness was reached in the 1836 edition of The Methodist 
Hymnal in which 441 Wesley hymns, out of a total of 587, were offered. 
Since then the percentage has decreased and the edition published in 1936 
lays rightful claim to very high excellence in balance and composition. 

The same ratio of denominational to general preference has been the 
case in all sectarian compilations, and the same decline of the use of de- 
nominational sources has followed in the successive publication of denom- 
inational books. It is elsewhere less observable than in the case of the 


Methodist fellowship since none but the Methodists ever had such hymnists 
as the prolific and indefatigable Wesleys. 

Perhaps Canon Percy Dearmer is a bit overhasty in his statement that 
“if we want the men of our day to come to church, the first thing that we 
must do is to throw our hymnals out of the window.” Hymns properly 
satirized in the couplet, 


“We must always be as good 
As Saint Simon and Saint Jude” 


were better burned than thrown out the window, along with such oddities 
found in the familiar gospel song 
“Brighten the corner where you are... . 


Someone far from harbor 
You may guide across the bar” 


(how one is to guide a sailor who is wrestling in the tempest by a light 
nursed in a corner is incomprehensible to land lubbers) and all the senti- 
mental and cheap nonsense that commercialists have inflicted on unwary 
and pious buyers. But we are, it would seem, arrived at a point in the 
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evolution of hymnody where we may do more than cull out the worthless 
and even degrading materials that that racketeer revivalism and lesser 
aberrations have produced, and give to the Ecumenical Movement as it 
is now being institutionalized, a body of song for its expression. 

This ecumenical basis for hymnody has, as we have said, been germane 
to all worship. Often without knowing it the orthodox have sung the 
heretic’s hymns with great gusto and edification. 

Here is singular and important support to the whole ecumenical 
trend. One thing is to be said with certainty, hymns have rarely—if 
ever—been the cause of division within the Christian fellowship. There 
are records of churches being torn asunder over the use of instrumental 
support to congregational song. Liturgics have divided congregations, 
and the music committee has always been a fruitful subject for church 
fights. But never, so far as is known, have hymns as such caused a rumpus. 
There is something in a hymn that constrains the querulous to harmony; 
many a congregational debacle has been averted by the quick wit of the 
person who proposed a hymn at the perilous juncture. What then is 
there to make us think that the gulfs that yawn across the world may not 
be partially bridged by singing hymns. One may hazard the observation 
that a discovery that some of our greatest hymns were written by members 
of fellowships with which one has had little spiritual rapport, or even by 
authors psychopathic or—perish the thought—degenerate, such a realiza- 
tion would impair very little if at all the zest of a congregation for their 
songs. Surely the power of a hymn to unite diverse folk is incalculable; 
its aid therefore, to the ecumenical spirit, cannot be less valuable. 

The borrowing of continental hymns has provided a quality of richness 
and maturity without which our American hymnbooks would have been 
much inferior. If, as Dr. Howard Chandler Robbins points out,’ the 
number of subjective hymns is diminishing, hymns indicating a greater 
awareness of the social implications of the gospel are more numerous— 
with appropriate emphasis on peace and patriotism, etc.—and realism in 
the selection of hymns for children and youth is eliminating the archaisms 
of harps, and crowns and golden streets, we have come a long way toward 
the production of a hymnody worthy of our great faith. Yet unhappily 
when: one seeks for hymns that set forth specifically the ecumenical 


* Ecumenical Trends in Hymnody: Commission on Worship. The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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emphasis, they are hard to find. It is one thing to borrow a great German 
hymn and appropriate it as our own; it is another to write and sing a 
hymn that proclaims our unity with German Christians. Oxenham’s 
“In Christ there is no East or West 

In Him no North or South, 

But one great fellowship of love 

Throughout the whole wide earth” 
is almost the sole resource for the worship service that centers in the idea 
of ecumenicity. 

This raises an interesting point. With rare exceptions the creators 
of hymns that responded to a current mood of the Church—the social 
emphasis, for example—have not been the leaders in these movements. 
Crusaders are rarely poets; they get things done, leaving to the versifier 
the more aesthetic delights of the poet’s corner. Washington Gladden 
whose place in the social Christian movement was very prominent wrote 
hymns in the mystic vein, “O Master, let me walk with thee.” Walt 
Whitman and Carl Sandburg, crusading poets, wrote militant verse, which 
is hardly adaptable to the uses of worship. Those who speak persuasively 
about the present ecumenical emphasis will, in all likelihood, write no 
hymns. The paradox that a poet’s private experience may become the 
public instrument of group worship, has been little noted, and it is set 
forth here in order to induce, if possible, the poet to try his aft as an 
advocate. Rhymsters have exploited revivalism to atrocious limits in 
“sospel songs”; why not have poetry allied to ecumenicity as a vocation? 

If we are not victims of the prevalent despair that pictures the post- 
war world as so demoralized that no creative powers will be available for 
reconstruction, and if we do believe that ecumenicity will be the Church’s 
primary corporate witness when the current fury is spent, is it not im- 
portant that we begin creating ecumenical hymns in terms—not of the 
old borrowing or cross fertilization of tunes and words—but of the new 
universality of the Christian fellowship? If we have thought grandly 
of German evangelicalism when singing Eim Feste Burg, we might feel 
warmly of the Kingdom of God movement in Japan, singing Kagawa 
words to a plaintive flute melody of Japan. 

Here is a field but little cultivated, a field that should be inviting 
to poets and composers. If “Londonderry Air” can become the vehicle of 
a congregational hymn, ministering by its lilt to the elevation of the 
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spirit, there are many other airs, native and foreign, that are yet to be 
lyricized and harmonized. Dr. T. Z. Koo has done some of it with the 
folk tunes of China, and there is no culture without melodies that are 
easily available to the blendings of Western harmony. Puccini wove 
Madame Butterfly out of filaments of Japanese song, and Verdi did the 
same in Aida with the tunes of the ancient Nile valley. This has been 
one of the commonest methods of the composers of secular master works. 
Why may we not be made to feel kinship with Japanese saints by the 
medium of a truly ecumenical hymn as we have felt pity for Cho-Cho-San 
by an aria from an opera? It might be easy and worth while to learn 
to sing Kagawa’s words set to an Oriental melody: 


Lord of the clouds that drift 
Far out to sea, 
I thank Thee 

That Thou hast shown 
Jesus to me. 


God, 

I pray 

That Thou wilt take 

Evil away 

There may be poets who have written verses embodying the great 
ideals and hopes of Christian universalism. They will not shout about it; 
such is not the poet’s inclination. There are similarly many musicians 
whose heads are lively with tunes. If by some editorial ingenuity these 
singers could be got together, or if they could be made to feel that their 
art could be recognized and perhaps incorporated into Christian worship, 
poets would be encouraged to yield to composers what they have written, 
and the composers, in turn, could submit their completed hymns to pub- 
lishers whose taste is above reproach and insensitive to commercial itch. 
It has long been the notion of the writer that if a first-grade journal 

should offer to publish once every so often a new hymn, selected from 
manuscripts submitted to a highly competent and disinterested committee, 
there would be forthcoming a spate of up-to-date, sensitive and truly 
devout hymns that would greatly enrich our hymnody. And among 
such a find there would be, one might predict, an occasional new hymn 
that would give vivid and dignified expression to the ecumenical move- 
ment, which, until such new hymns are written, will have to be inferentially 
expressed in borrowed lyrics. Is there a journal that will encourage this? 
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by a militarist, especially an ecclesiastical militarist; then it seems 

hard to be anything else. The ecclesiastical militarist may sound so 
sure that you wonder whether he can really be that sure. Does the 
fervent drum beat of his argument serve to drown out for him the pulse 
beat of contrary conviction which throbs through his uneasy thought? 
One wonders this not the less when the argument is set to sonorous 
philosophical motifs. A recent article in Religion and Life, entitled “The 
Christian in War and Peace,” by one of our very able and very lovable 
Christian teachers, refers repeatedly, by way of indicting pacifism, to the 
whole “corpus” of the classical theology. “Corpus” is a large caliber sort 
of word. Body is a simpler word, but “corpus” no doubt sounds as 
though it represented an argument which is more weighty—not to say 
more corpulent. Yet through the “corpus” is there a more troubled ac- 
count which still needs to speak? 

When a comrade in the Church, as in the article referred to, says 
that since “tragic and barbarous forces are unleashed upon the world, 
the Christian, fortified by the interpretation of life which characterizes 
classical Christianity, will unhesitatingly unsheathe the sword,” he says 
something which at least will make some of his readers hesitate. “Un- 
sheathe the sword” is a glamorous phrase, but it is not notably realistic. 
Modern war is not a matter of unsheathing a bright and pretty sword; 
it is a matter of unloading bombs which are bound to fall on all sorts of 
people indiscriminately; a matter of unlimited hate and horror and death 
and ruin. In accepting that, one is not so sure that he is “fortified” by 
the whole Christian interpretation of life, so that he may espouse it “un- 
hesitatingly.” The argument which sets out to prove that this is the 
proper Christian spirit seems to build upon a very large assumption. It 
speaks much of the judgment of God, and appears to take it for granted 
that we on “our side” are the executants of God’s judgments. Con- 
ceivably we are, but it is a perilous thing to assume that too boldly. 
Have we so soon forgotten the pronouncements which many great com- 
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munions made not many years ago?—pronouncements in which there 
were such sentences as these: “Love of country must be qualified by love 
of all mankind. Patriotism is subordinate to religion 

lieve that all war is sin . . .. and is incompatible with the spirit, 
example and teachings of Jesus.” Perhaps they had not heard of the 
“corpus” of the classical theology; but»at any rate, they showed con- 
siderable hesitation at committing the Church to war as to a Christian 
crusade. 

All of us alike may do well to begin with a conscience at least as 
genuinely troubled as that which a certain pagan of the Old Testament 
period possessed. In the second book of Kings it is narrated that a 
Syrian commander, Naaman, came out of his own land into Israel to 
seek help from the prophet Elisha. Elisha healed him, and Naaman 
went back to his. own country grateful and thoughtful too. He had 
caught a glimpse of something he had not thought of before: namely, 
of a mercy of God which was wider than any national bounds. He faced 
the fact that when he got home he would have to go again with his king 
into the sanctuary of the tribal god. There was no way he yet dared 
think of by which he could avoid that, but he was profoundly disturbed 
at the contradiction which now for the first time he felt. “In this thing,” 
he said, “the Lord pardon thy servant. When my master goeth into 
the house of Rimmon to worship there, and he leaneth on my hand, and 
I bow myself in the house of Rimmon, when I bow myself in the house 
of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this thing.” 

Is there any one of us today who can shut his eyes to a similar 
contradiction? The Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work, 
which met at Oxford in 1937 said: 


“War involves compulsory enmity, diabolical outrage against human per- 
sonality, and a wanton distortion of the truth. War is a particular demonstration 
of the power of sin in this world, and a defiance of the righteousness of God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ and Him crucified. No justification of war must be allowed 
to conceal or minimize this fact.” 


There in Oxford, as many men of many nations and of many languages 
thought and studied and prayed together, we still held the vision of a 
world that might be held together by the kind of brotherhood which the 
ecumenical Church was trying to express. Unavoidable though the 
catastrophe now may be, surely we cannot face it with easy justification 
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—as we, like Naaman returning to the house of Rimmon, take each one 
his religious loyalties back to his nationalistic shrine. 

Of course, it is by no easy justification that those Christians who 
now go all out for the war have reached their particular conclusion. 
They, too, have had their wrestlings of soul. From that wrestling they 
have come through to the conviction that their moral and spiritual duty 
is to accept the war and to bear their full share in it. That conviction 
can be wholly understood and honored; and there is that within it which 
may be envied too. These men have apparently got rid of whatever 
inhibitions they may have had; they can act “unhesitatingly,” which means 
an immense release for all the energies of the spirit. One thing, however, 
it is fair to hope for: namely, that they should not write or speak as 
though participation in war were something which a Christian can ex- 
uberantly acclaim. In our tangled world, it may be the choice among all 
the actually possible choices which many a man of sensitive conscience 
and devotion feels to be inescapable for him. Nevertheless, if what 
multitudes in the churches have been believing and saying through these 
recent years has any truth, then war itself is not Christian; it is only the 
lamentable confession that our civilization is so far short of the spirit and 


method of Jesus Christ that in its critical moments it offers to its citizens 
no thoroughly Christian choice. Surely all of us must feel this; but it is 
important that we say it, and above all that none of us in the fervor of 
trying to justify espousal of the war should even seemingly deny it. 
The right word for us all is, “the Lord pardon thy servant in this thing.” 





And now what of the pacifist? What value, if any, does he have in a 
time like this? 

To answer that question it is necessary to begin by recognizing that 
the pacifist is not a poor startled creature who all of a sudden shrinks 
away from the spectre of a previously unimagined war. The pacifist has 
been thinking about war for a long time, and considering with as much 
common sense as he possessed the facts related to its possible coming. 
As he has pondered earlier wars, he has been convinced not only of their 
physical and moral havoc but also of their ultimate futility. He has 
tried to strengthen in himself and to encourage in others such an un- 
qualified condemnation of war as a tool in any decent civilization that 
a public opinion powerfully resistant to war might be created. But he has 
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not been so shallow as to imagine that the mere matter of not wanting war 
and of calling it bad names would get rid of it. He has felt a constant 
concern for those great efforts toward world adjustment which the United 
States ought to have been supporting, such as the World Court and the 
League of Nations. For the most part he has realized too that these 
instrumentalities by themselves would be insufficient if they were left as 
mere political machinery— insufficient unless there should grow up with 
them a clear-sighted and thoroughgoing effort to deal with the basic 
inequalities which produce discontent and ultimate collision, such as 
monopolies of raw materials, tariff barriers and economic imperialisms of 
all kinds. He knows that readjustments which would seem costly to the 
nation now holding unequal advantages have got to be made if any de- 
pendable peace is to be created. He knows that this is true now, and 
will be true after this war. Of course, the pacifist does not have any 
monopoly on such a conviction. Many men who are not pacifists share 
his realization in these matters. But the pacifist may play a special part 
in keeping this realization alive today and tomorrow, for there will be 
danger that men who think of this war as the “unsheathing of the sword” 
by knightly nations who act the part of God in punishing “tragic and 
barbarous forces” may be swept along by the growing current of popular 
hatred which will have as its passionate objective to “teach those other 
people a lesson” and “give them something this time that they will never 
forget.” The pacifist may help to prevent that kind of blind anger, which 
can poison any settlement at the end of war. 

But all this, it is true, does not yet touch the more difficult question 
of the attitude of the pacifist to the war itself. In the years from 1918 
to 1939 his creative possibility was to help keep war from coming again. 
But war did come. Here it is; and the pacifist, like everyone else, cannot 
escape the fact that he is involved in it. Your country’s destiny is at stake, 
says the nonpacifist, and either you fight for her, or else by doing nothing 
you fight against her. Either you help win the war, or you help lose it. 

But the reality is not as simple as that. There are actually three 
wars. There is the war with guns and ships and submarines and airplanes 
to win a military victory for the United States and its Allies. There is 
also a second war, in the realm of ideas: the war of the freedom of the 
common man against the tyranny of the State, of Democracy (using that 
word in its finest sense) against Totalitarianism. And there is a third 
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war, in the realm of the spirit: a war against principalities and powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world; a war of the soul and of 
its trust in God against submission to processes in which the souls of 
men and of nations may be destroyed. The Christian militarist thinks of 
these three wars as having a very smooth and sure connection. Win the 
first and you win the others. Let the good nations beat the “barbarous” 
ones and you save Democracy, and achieve the victory of God. But the 
Christian pacifist sees a more complicated fact. He believes that in waging 
the first war, yes, and in winning it, we may be in moral danger of losing 
the other two. His thought concentrates not on the first item in the 
series but on the third. He feels constrained to try not to be dominated 
by nationalistic preconceptions, however precious, but to look at the whole 
tragic reality, as the prophet Amos did, from the terrible but saving 
perspective of the ultimate will of God. What does his Christian con- 
science compel him to do or not to do, even at fearful seeming risk to 
the immediate community he loves—compel him to do or not to do 
because of his trust in those spiritual forces which alone may be able to 
bring about the kind of result—perhaps the far-off result—which God 
would account as worth achieving? 

Saying, like Luther, “Here I stand; God helping me, I can do no 
other,” some pacifists—and perhaps the only ones to whom that name 
completely belongs—take the extreme position of attempted separation 
from every aspect of the national war effort, because they believe that war 
will destroy more values than it can possibly save. One of the ministers 
who in the recent registration of men from forty-five and up refused to 
register and resigned his parish as the cost of that refusal,* wrote thus: 


“Ever since war was declared . . . . I have sought to curb my utterance 
and modify my writings so as not to give aid or comfort to the nations with whom 
we are engaged in relentless mortal combat. I have prayed regularly for God’s 
protection of the men of our own and all other nations locked in violent strife: I 
have breathed no unscriptural pacifistic word to any of the men in uniform to whom 
I have repeatedly written; I have stopped going to the local Army and Navy Y. M. 
C. A. for my regular meals, lest I embarrass the work of that institution; and I have, 
of course, co-operated to the best of my ability with such purely defensive or 
humanitarian works as civilian defense classes, the various chaplains’ funds, C. C. 
Camps, Friends Service projects and the American Red Cross. Basically, also, I 
have labored night and day to maintain unimpaired in spite of war conditions the 


*NOTE: As a stirring victory of the spirit stands the fact that after this minister’s resignation had 
been accepted by his parish vestry, a flood of protests from the congregation and the community resulted 
in the cancellation of that action. 
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beneficent influence of the Church and the power of Christ’s Gospel in this com- 
munity and throughout the world. 

“Now, however, the comparatively simple and even tenor of our Christian 
and patriotic duty is completely altered by an order from the Government that on 
April 27, 1942, every man of my age—too old to fight, but not too old to serve in 
other vital ways—‘present himself for and submit to registration . . . . to 
insure victory, final and complete, over the enemies of the United States.’ What 
is this but a command that all men of forty-five to sixty-five years of age, strong 
or weak, middle-aged or elderly, pacifist or not, publicly enroll themselves as col- 
laborators in the country’s all-out effort to defeat the Axis nations with the sword?” 


This his conscience would not let him do; and he continues: 


“T am proud to find that there are a number of other pacifists of my age who 
agree with me that the way of Jesus and the way of the greatest Old Testament 
prophets is ever the way of uncompromising witness to the truth as one personally 
sees it. We may not succeed in changing the mind and action of our country any 
more than Isaiah succeeded at the mad moment in weaning his nation from reliance 
upon the military might of Egypt. We may find ourselves in a minority of one, 
as at times were Jeremiah and Daniel and Jesus Christ, but we must, at the peril of 
losing our immortal souls and jeopardizing the coming of a better world order, 
obey God rather than man. As a pacifist friend of mine has recently written to me, 
‘Men may crucify the prophets who will riot be silenced, but deep within them is 
something which respects such moral integrity and knows that for lack of it churches 
and peoples perish.’ ” 


Some will wonder, he says, as to his sanity in giving up his freedom 
to exercise his ministry for the restriction of a possible jail sentence, and 


disfranchisement to follow: 


“Perhaps they are right. Or perhaps the inner voice of God is right. At all 
events, I prefer to leave things in God’s hands. I am convinced that men are 
tempted in such a situation to cling to their familiar tasks not only because they 
already know how to deal most effectively with them, but even more because they 
and their advisers with proper modesty seriously underrate their personal importance 
on the unfamiliar stage of God’s wider purposes for the world as a whole.” 


That, of course, is an extreme individualism, which comes into in- 
evitable collision with group solidarity in times of danger, without which, 
as it can be strongly argued, no society can endure. Nevertheless it is 
true that it is by lonely individuals separating from the crowd, and repre- 
senting ideals which seem to their contemporaries impractical and fantastic, 
that the flags of the world’s great forward movements have been planted 
on the spiritual hilltops to which the crowd afterward began to climb. 
And against the immediate impulse in many countries to condemn the 
man who seems to put arbitrary decisions of his own above the obedience 
which the majority identifies with patriotism, let us note how our own 
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perspective suddenly changes when we look at men who do the same 
thing in other countries. If men in hostile nations such as Ossietsky 
and Niemoeller in Germany and Kagawa in Japan dare to resist their 
governments and go to jail for their convictions, we instinctively think 
of them as moral heroes. It is critically important here in America, if 
we are not to lose the war against totalitarianism through indiscriminate 
passion in the very waging of it, that we should keep room for those men 
like A. J. Muste and Evan Thomas and Richard Gregg and Wolcott 
Cutler whose consciences constrain them to a kind of protest which the 
majority may think extreme. The thoughtful nonpacifist and even the 
non-Christian may say, “We need pacifists like those, and more of them 
—though not too many.” And the Christian Church will surely acknowl- 
edge that even if the “corpus” of the supposed classical theology should 
look down upon them heavily, these men will find themselves looking 
up into the understanding eyes of Christ. 

Nevertheless the problem is not yet fully dealt with. (Nor is 
there any assumption that in this article it will be; we can only try to 
go a little further along the way.) Suppose it be granted that a number 
of complete idealists is part of the leaven we need to save us. Most 
men will still confront what seems to them the stubborn fact that there 
is actually no such thing as an ideal choice in the evil complex which 
enmeshes us. The men who carry their non-co-operation with the Gov- 
ernment’s war policy, even to the point of refusing to register, cannot 
disassociate themselves from the country’s destiny. As a chorus of voices 
will remind them, the measure of freedom for thought and conscience 
which they now possess would certainly have its expression stifled if Hit- 
lerism won. Their answer would be that there is danger that the real 
Hitlerism, which is state dictatorship over the individual, may win any- 
way through the automatic processes of war. But there is a difference 
between what may be and what would be; and most people including 
most pacifists believe that it does make a critical difference that the forces 
which Hitler represents should not win the military war. If they said 
or seemed to say that it made no difference, they would be linked, not 
in motive or spirit, but inextricably in effect, with Bundsmen and Cough- 
linites and others to whom they could not bear to seem akin. Conse- 
quently, most pacifists will take positions which admittedly are not abso- 
lute, for the plain and simple reason that no absolute detachment from 
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some kind of evil can exist when one’s country is actually at war. To set 
out deliberately to obstruct the war effort is not to stop the war, but 
only to throw weight into the chance of its ending the worse way. Yet 
to speak of war as though it were a Christian process is to falsify one’s 
conception of the spirit of Christ. There is no way in which one’s con- 
science can be completely clear. 

Therefore those Christian pacifists who have felt the compulsion of 
the absolute ideal of love as it was revealed in Jesus yet are caught in 
relativities which give room, so far as they can see, for no absolute ex- 
pression of it, will make different decisions. Some who have been pacifists 
will go now into such service as the Government asks, because they think 
that otherwise they would be condemned merely to passivity and frus- 
tration; and try to carry into that service the kind of transforming devo- 
tion which Donald Hankey expressed in his Student in Arms. Some will 
accept noncombatant service, and only that. And some, in spite of the 
seeming impracticableness of their witness, will steadfastly refuse—like 
the men who would not register—to. associate themselves with any of 
the war process, trusting that God will somehow use them—as He has 
used Mahatma Gandhi—to fashion in His own way and time the 
weapon of the spirit by which at last war may be discredited and destroyed. 
The pacifists will not be known by any uniformity of program; it ‘is to 
be hoped that they will be moved by one unfailing purpose. They will 
try to keep in their own souls a deep humility and penitence for the sins 
in which all of us are involved. They will resist that terrible passion 
and pride which flame up when the fighting blood is roused and which 
can make men and nations become unconscious of everything except the 
mad instinct “to fight through to a smashing finish.” They will do all 
they can to get the democratic governments to formulate such peace aims 
as can bear universal scrutiny and deserve general consent; and they 
will be quick to urge a negotiated peace at the first moment when changed 
conditions make it appear that these aims can be achieved. They will 
be thinking and praying for the peoples of all countries, and will hold 
that no settlement can be a total victory except one in which the mass 
of decent, ordinary human beings in Germany, Italy and Japan, as well 
as in our own countries, can be satisfied. And recognizing the tragic 
limitations and blindness of us all, they will be asking God continually 
that “in Thy light we may see light.” 





The Place of Theology in a University 


D. Exton TruEBLoop 


HE place assigned to theology is one important index to any cul- 
ture. We know something significant about the early culture of 


America when we realize that, so far as academic life was con- 
cerned, theology occupied the focal point. We likewise know something 
important about the culture of the recent past when we realize that the 
place of theology has been the precise opposite of its former position. In 
the average institution of higher learning theological studies have, in 
recent times, been banned, minimized or barely tolerated. Thus we have 
vibrated between two extremes, but in our day there is appearing a great 
eagerness to find some conception of the place of theology more fruitful 
than either of these extremes has been. The first stage of our history 
in this regard was that of Theology Dominant, the second that of Theology 
Excluded, and the third may be that of Theology Respected. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to explore briefly the third possibility. 


I 


Since the exclusion of theology is still the major practice in our 
modern universities, we must try to understand the reasons for this ex- 
clusion. These reasons are essentially two, first the conviction that 
theology is not worthy of academic attention, and, second, the fear of 
sectarian teaching. 

(1) The first of these two reasons is that of convinced naturalists, 
positivists and secularists who are possibly in the majority at the present 
time, so far as our university faculties are concerned. They are aware 
that the world has had many theologians, but they believe that these 
scholars have not produced anything worthy of critical attention. In New- 
man’s excellent phrase, they believe “that the province of Religion is very 
barren of real knowledge.” 

What can a theologian teach? Is he not talking merely about his 
own speculations, speculations on which there is no possible objective 
check? If men teach mathematics their conclusions are either right or 
wrong, if they teach physics their experiments either succeed or fail, if 
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they are engineers their machines either run or don’t run, but when a 
man discusses the knowledge of God, is he not merely using big words 
to express his own subjective ideas and emotions? 

Some of these objectors to theology as an academic discipline are 
fundamentally antagonistic, not only to theology, but to all religion. 
Religion, they hold, is something which really intelligent men already 
have outgrown and which all men eventually will outgrow as they be- 
come fully critical. Religion, in short, is superstition, and there is no more 
reason why a university should teach this particular superstition than 
that it should teach astrology or palmistry. A university is, to be sure, 
a place of universal knowledge, but there is no requirement to teach what 
is outmoded. 

Other objectors consider themselves friendly to religion while they 
have no intellectual respect for theology. Many are tolerant of religion 
and even attend places of worship on great occasions, but they do not 
see what religion has to do with knowledge. Religion seems to them to 
be a matter of the emotions and aspirations or ideals, sometimes mis- 
guided, but for the most part beneficent. Such emotions and ideals are 
all right in their place, but they have no valid connection with an advanced 
educational enterprise. 

(2) The second reason for excluding theology is the fear of sec- 
tarianism. Parents may desire the omission of theological studies because 
they do not want the minds of their children contaminated by what seems 
to them dangerous thought. Thus there are devout parents who de- 
liberately send their children to a state university because they fear the 
dangerous religious instruction of other institutions. 

An excellent example of how devout motives may lead to the elim- 
ination of theology is provided by the will of Sir Josiah Mason, who 
founded what is now the University of Birmingham. As H. G. Wood, 
the first Professor of Theology at Birmingham, has shown, Sir Josiah 
Mason specifically excluded theology, not because he had a positivistic 
contempt for religion, but because, being a devout man, he feared sec- 
tarian controversy as much as he feared political controversy. It is this 
fear of sectarianism which is the dominant consideration in the thought 
of many administrators of state universities. What theology, they ask, 
will be taught? Will it be Catholic, Protestant or what? Will it be 
Modernist or Fundamentalist? Will not our Catholic citizens raise a 
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storm of protest if we use tax money to pay a Protestant theologian, and 
vice versa? Some of the independent universities have been as fearful of 
sectarianism as the state universities have been. Thus the Founding 
Grant of Stanford, while it provided for positive teaching concerning the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul, declared that the uni- 
versity should never be the scene of sectarian teaching. 

Similar to the fear of sectarianism is the fear of ecclesiastical dom- 
ination. Many have in mind periods of our history when some church 
used great pressure and limited freedom of intellectual inquiry. The 
story of the supposed warfare between science and religion is still upper- 
most in many academic minds, even though this story has no bearing 
on contemporary experience. The church which is most feared in this 
connection is the Roman Catholic Church. 

Finally, there are numerous administrators and professors who sup- 
pose that theological studies in tax-supported institutions are strictly 
illegal. This illegality seems to them to follow from the principle of 
separation of Church and State. 


II 


Impressive as these objections to the inclusion of theology in a uni- 
versity curriculum may be, any objections are really beside the point, 
inasmuch as theology is not actually excluded in any academic situation. 
We cannot avoid the subject even when we try. When we try to avoid 
it, as is done in some institutions, what we get is an amateurish theology 
which is often not even recognized as theology at all. There are many 
universities which, though they deliberately exclude religion for fear of 
sectarian indoctrination, give a completely free hand to those who wish 
to indocrinate their students in naturalism. The religion of secularism 
comes in as a substitute in countless cases when the knowledge of God is 
eliminated. “I observe,” wrote Newman, “that if you drop any science 
out of the circle of knowledge, you cannot keep its place vacant for it: 
that science is forgotten: the other sciences close up, or, in other words, 
they exceed their proper bounds and intrude where they have no right.” 

We have numerous sad illustrations in our time of the way in which 
a spiritual vacuum does not remain empty. Indeed this seems to be one 
of the major facts in regard to the cultural life of Central Europe. With 
the manifest weakening of the Christian forces, the young people have 
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become easy marks for new and fanatical faiths which are often old faiths 
in new garments, some so old as to be wholly barbaric. The house that 
is swept and garnished cannot remain empty. Even in America something 
similar, though not so drastic, can be abundantly illustrated, and would 
be worse under critical conditions. It is a sad,commentary on our uni- 
versity life to notice the degree to which our young people become the 
victims of religious faddists. Though our students have built up, in their 
literary and scientific experience, some standards of judgment so that they 
are able to distinguish between that which is profound and that which is 
superficial or narrow, the same students have no such standards in their 
religious life. Coming to the teaching of Jesus, for example, with the 
naiveté of the wholly illiterate, they tend to take the teaching of the first 
expositor who meets them, with entire gullibility. A civilization in which 
even educated people have not built up any standards by which to judge 
new Messiahs is a civilization which is in great danger. 

Even if the teaching of theology could be avoided it ought not to be 
avoided, because of the vast importance and interest of the subject. 
Here Newman’s reasoning of ninety years ago is still unanswerable: “A 
university, I should lay down, by its very name professes to teach uni- 
versal knowledge: Theology is surely a branch of knowledge: how then 
is it possible to profess all branches of knowledge, and yet to exclude not 
the meanest, nor the narrowest of the number?” ‘The effort to arrive at 
some knowledge of God is one of the oldest of human enterprises and is 
manifestly not trivial in its purpose, whatever it may be in its results. 
How curious to seek disciplined knowledge about the world, but neglect 
the disciplined knowledge of its Author. 

If we seek to get all of the knowledge and especially all of the 
relevant knowledge we can, it would seem obvious that we ought to seek 
especially for any knowledge of God. How exciting such knowledge 
would be if it could be at all genuine! It is interesting to know whether 
there is an atmosphere on the moon, but such a question does not greatly 
affect our practical lives. The question of the reality and nature of God, 
however, affects our lives in the most intimate way. If it is true that 
we are not alone, if our own feeble efforts are backed up and supported 
by the power that made the world, if, to use Montague’s phrase, what is 
“highest in value is deepest in nature,” and if we could really know 
this with the same degree of certainty which we have in regard to our 
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knowledge of trivial things, life would suddenly become radiant and 
glorious. The importance of this subject should make educators unusually 
careful not to miss anything which might conceivably be discovered. The 
very claim which religious knowledge puts forward is itself so ambitious, 
however humble the scholar may be, that no educator, wishing to introduce 
his students to as much of the nature of reality as possible, could carelessly 
avoid any possibility of fruitfulness of approach. 


Ill 


The two objections that are raised against the inclusion of theology 
in a university are not only beside the point; they can be answered with 
great definiteness in the light of recent thought and experience. In the first 
place, those who would exclude theology on the ground that it is barren 
of real knowledge are merely illustrating a fashionable academic prejudice. 
They are wholly ignorant of the degree of sophistication which con- 
temporary theology involves. They do not know that numerous theo- 
logians accept the same standards of trustworthiness in evidence which 
competent natural scientists accept. They do not understand the degree 
to which their own beliefs, scientific or otherwise, rest on the same epis- 
temological bases as does the knowledge of God. They assume that 
religious experience is wholly subjective, because it is experienced in the 
minds of men, but they do not realize that the same argument would 
deny objectivity to all their own data. In short, they are ignorant, and 
unscientific, not having open minds on the subject. They are still fighting 
old battles, still referring to times when the Church supposedly limited 
freedom of scientific inquiry, unaware that the shoe is now on the other 
foot. Moreover, they seem to have forgotten, if they ever knew it, that 
the Christian faith is the mother of colleges. 

In the second place, the omission of theology from a university 
because of fear of sectarianism has practically no contemporary justification, 
so long as we are dealing with men of university caliber. One of the 
most revealing of the facts which bear on this question is the difficulty 
of knowing the denominational background of many of the men who come 
to speak before university audiences. Many of the great universities 
invite, as visiting preachers, men of national reputation, and more than 
one university president has pointed out his difficulty in distinguishing 
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between them on a sectarian basis. As one president remarked, they all 
say the same thing whether they call themselves Methodists, Baptists, 
Quakers or Jews. The same could be added for many Catholics and 
representatives of other groups. A most practical approach to this prob- 
lem would be provided by an actual test of the ability of cultivated people 
to distinguish between the denominational backgrounds of various leaders. 
The strong likelihood is that they would not have any conspicuous suc- 
cess in this regard, provided that the men speaking were men of the 
highest academic discipline. 

The nature of the discipline is, of course, the crux of the matter. 
If the men who speak and teach are as well trained in their field as other 
scholars are in theirs, they will be as little sectarian as the scientists are. 
The real divisions in the modern religious world are horizontal rather 
than vertical. Almost every Christian has the illuminating experience 
of finding there are great numbers in other denominations with whom 
he has far more in common than he has with most of those in his own 
On the part of those who have given most attention to the subject, there 
is today a keen sense of what is fundamental in our Judeo-Christian mes- 
sage, a real catholicity of spirit and teaching. Insofar as we draw our 
leaders and teachers from this group we shall find that sectarianism is a non- 
existent bogey man. 

When we speak of the discipline which is required of such men we 
must remember that method in academic experience is quite as important 
as information. A good administrator, choosing a scientific professor, 
is not so much concerned with the professor’s encyclopedic knowledge as 
he is with the discipline of his mentality which will make him trustworthy 
in experimentation and research. The man with the right method can get 
the information if the information is available. All of us in the modern 
world have some appreciation of scientific method, and with good reason, 
since it has produced marked, tangible results, but students of the human- 
ities have been unduly impressed with scientific method and consequently 
have exhibited undue modesty about their own approach to the truth. 
There is a method different from scientific method, but parallel to it, which 
is both difficult to learn and fruitful when learned. This method is not 
as easy to describe as scientific method is, but we can easily point to men 
who have obviously learned it and who have the same reason to be trusted 
in regard to the spiritual life which various great scientists have to be 
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trusted in regard to their investigations of physical nature. The popular 
notion seems to be that, whereas it takes great and precise training in 
order to be a scientist, one man’s opinion is as good as another’s when 
we consider questions about the nature of God and man and the history 
of ideas. The discipline required in the humanities and divinity is not 
easier, but harder than that required in most branches of science, because 
it deals far more with probabilities, in which there is no rule of thumb 
and no quantitative measurement. The major qualification, in short, is 
the disciplined sensitivity of the observer, who cannot fall back on crucial 
experiments for support. 

Here we have a situation similar to that in the very highest branches 
of science, where only the expert can be trusted. An important task of 
the future is the more careful description of what the appropriate discipline 
of the theologian really is. Professor Lovejoy has made some approach 
to this in his studies in the history of ideas, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has made a bold attempt at such description in his distinguished 
Gifford Lectures, especially in the chapter, “Logic, Mathematics, and 
History.” What the Archbishop is attempting to do is to describe a 
method which is as applicable to his field of interest as mathematics is 
to the field of interest of the natural scientist. The very fact that this 
important task of description is still in its formative stages is one excellent 
reason why theology should be studied in a university. This is the kind 
of question with which those who are dedicated to the advancement of 
learning should be vitally concerned. 

The truth is that universities can find disciplined men who rise 
above sectarianism and this takes care of the legal requirement in most 
states. Even the California law, which is one of the most strict in the 
separation of Church and State, does not forbid the teaching of religion, 
but only the sectarian teaching-of religion. Inasmuch as our Western 
civilization is so largely founded on Christian principles, it is not sectarian- 
ism to deal with these principles in an objective manner. Why should 
it be sectarian to discuss Saint Paul and not sectarian to discuss Hitler, 
who is certainly the leader of a religion now? The fact that various 
state universities carry on religious teaching with no legal difficulty is 
an important piece of evidence. This is possible because men are ap- 
pointed who accept the same standards of probity in research, whatever 
their denominational affiliations. 
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Considerations such as those just mentioned have led to a number 
of pioneering efforts in the reintroduction of an important discipline into 
our academic experience. Evidence of the widespread reopening of the 
subject may be found both in the institutions originally devoted to 
theological education and in those originally antagonistic to such education. 
At about the same time, Princeton University and the University of 
Birmingham established new professorships, Princeton appointing George 
F, Thomas “Professor of Religious Thought” and Birmingham appointing 
H. G. Wood the first “Professor of Theology.” Both of these scholars 
produced inaugural lectures of great clarity and persuasiveness, interpret- 
ing their new tasks for a wide public. Professor Thomas’ address is 
published as “Religion in an Age of Secularism” and Professor Wood’s 
as “The Function of a Department of Theology in a Modern University.” 
The former has been widely discussed in this country and the latter would 
be if it were better known. The task of the one was to revive something 
that had almost ceased to be, and the task of the other was to inaugurate 
something that had never been. In the Trust Deed of Sir Josiah Mason, 
previously mentioned, it is “provided: always that no lectures or teaching 
or examination shall be permitted in the institution upon theology or 
any question or subject purely theological.” New regulations and the 
gift of Edward Cadbury have effected a complete reversal of this situation. 

Other evidences of a new interest in the subject are the publication 
of The Case for Theology in a University, by William Adams Brown, 
the addresses at the Bicentennial Conference of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the discussions on both coasts instigated by the Hazen Founda- 
tion. Paul J. Braisted, the Program Secretary of the Hazen Foundation, 
has published recently a pamphlet “Religion in Higher Education” which 
has been sent to the presidents of all institutions of higher learning in 
the nation. Considerable prominence has been given the fact that several 
state universities, of which Oregon is a conspicuous example, have well- 
established professorships in religious studies. What once seemed a closed 
question is now conspicuously open. 


V 


If theology must be included in a university, to whom should it be 
taught? Chiefly to the faculty. They are the ones who need it most 
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and the ones who, being well instructed, can have the gieatest influence. 
They cannot avoid theological implications and even direct references to 
theological matters, but these references are often woefully amateurish. 
It is our duty to instruct professors in those subjects concerning 
which they are bound to speak and yet in which they are manifestly ig- 
norant. The greatest harm comes from the flippant, smart remarks about 
religion from professors who may be educated in their own lines, but 
who are wholly ignorant religiously. Many are still fighting the old 
battles of their own youth, judging the Christian religion by some feeble, 
small-town church and worrying about old struggles between science and 
religion. How tired Galileo must be of being mentioned! In short, they 
are not up-to-date. Often they know nothing of the teaching of modern 
men like Reinhold Niebuhr and William Temple and would be surprised 
to know of the intellectual integrity of such persons. The fact that they 
speak out of ignorance does not mean that their remarks do no harm. 
It is well known that one of the ways in which a professor, ambitious 
for popularity, can get a laugh is by making remarks which are supposed 
to shock his students or at least to shock the more pious among them. 
This easy road to popularity is taken by many, but with a terrible price. 
The students who are very young and tender begin to suppose that there 
is something laughable about faith in God. Humor is a potent weapon 
and the right use of this weapon can only be made possible by educating 
the men who use it. We ought to carry on theological seminars for the 
faculty and bring in men who make it their special task to do this kind 
of advanced teaching. In my own university we recently made a modest 
beginning in this regard by the use of William Adams Brown and with 
so much success that we hope to expand the practice in the future. 


VI 


Though the chief teaching of theology should be directed at faculty 
members, some should be directed at students, and we must decide how 
this is to be done. Our best insight is that religion should be taught in 
a religious way, just as science should be taught in a scientific way. The 
religious opinions of the irreligious are not more worthy of attention 
than are the scientific opinions of the unscientific. 

Examples of the irreligious teaching of religion are abundant. Courses 
about religion are sometimes given in psychology or anthropology, courses 
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which make the initial assumption that religion is simply a function of 
human nature and that divine revelation may be neglected without loss. 
To teach this as the truth is, of course, dogmatic, and a flagrant example 
of the way in which some disciplines exceed their rights and capacities. 
The question whether religion is a matter of revelation, as it claims to 
be, is precisely the one which requires vigorous and reverent exploration. 
Comparative religion, valuable as it is, may have no other effect than that 
of deepening the cynicism and relativism which are so common in the 
average student mind. If the teacher is himself an advanced and dis- 
ciplined scholar it is his duty to take a position to show that some religions 
are better than others and to show why. Religion can be very evil as well 
as very good, and it is one task of a university to help students to know 
this. Theology, therefore, should be normative and not merely de- 
scriptive. : 

Theology ought to be connected with practical experience whenever 
possible. There ought to be, in every university, something which bears 
the same relationship to theological teaching that the laboratory bears to 
scientific teaching. This is wonderfully possible in a university, providing 
the same people who do the teaching are charged with the task of fostering 
the practical religious life of the academic community. Just as research, 
experimentation and teaching help each other, so the person who teaches 
the philosophy or history or literature of religion ought to put his ideas 
into practice by having a responsibility for the public worship of his uni- 
versity and the fostering of religious life in a thousand ways. The system 
at Harvard, in which the Dean of the Divinity School is also the Chairman 
of the Board of Preachers, seems to be in right ordering. Apart from 
such an arrangement the theologian may come to live a closeted and 
sterile life and may yield more easily to the temptation to present his 
courses devoid of religious feeling. We should think very poorly of the 
medical school in which the professors of medicine were men who never 
did practical medical work and we ought to think equally poorly of a 
university in which the practical university life and the academic teaching 
of religion are essentially unconnected. We cannot expect to have any 
good theology in a university unless the university stresses worship as well 
as study. Discussion is not enough. 

Our modern universities are great areas of pagan culture, places of 
immense danger as well as hope for the future. Without the proper 
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guidance they may turn out students who have technical ability, but little 
moral integrity and no worth-while pattern of existence. Our young 
people need, in addition to a knowledge of the facts of history and of 
nature, a general philosophic structure in which they can put the details 
of their knowledge, and inspiration for courageous living in the midst of 
difficult times. There is no good reason why a scholar cannot seek to 
give these to his students, and, at the same time, keep his academic in- 
tegrity. He is likely to be a far better teacher if he is a deep believer, 
and he is likely to be more truly devout if he subjects all his conclusion 
to the most rigorous critical inquiry of which man’s mind is capable. The 
purpose of theology in a university is to provide knowledge, and, at the 
same time to help in the promotion of something better than knowledge, 
a reasonable faith by which to live. 
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environment and Christian missions to people of another race, 

culture and religion. That difference arises from the fact that in 
one case the aim is a revival of religion, calling upon individuals to an 
awakening of faith, to deeper devotion, to higher ethical living, to greater 
loyalty. Here there is no separation of the individual from the society 
in which he lives or from the religion of the community. In going to 
other lands the missionary aims at bringing the Christian gospel to people 
of another faith. Many of them may be highly religious, and the mis- 
sionary’s task is not that of reviving their faith or deepening their devotion. 
Thus the missionary is confronted with the question of the relation of 
Christianity to other living religions—a question that the evangelist in a 
Christian community does not face. 

Another difference is that which arises from the individualistic char- 
acter of Western civilization. Western individualism is a modern de- 
velopment. With the rise of industrialism, the growth of great cities 
and the increasing ease of transportation, our social life has been atomized. 
Family and group relationships are broken up. The missionary more 
or less unconsciously thinks of these social conditions as normal. As he 
goes to other lands, he has not fully understood that the communal principle 
still dominates social relationships there. True, the spread of Western 
industrialism is beginning to have the same effect in Asia and Africa as 
in the West. This is one of the forces that tend to break down the family 
worship of Confucianism. The gold mines of Johannesburg and the copper 
mines of Central Africa are destroying tribal religion in Africa. However, 
eighty per cent of the population in Asia and Africa still live in rural 
villages, where communal loyalty is insistently demanded. Disloyalty 
to the group is a capital crime in Africa. For murder the criminal may 
make atonement by the payment of a fine. For disloyalty to the clan 
or tribe, which is treason, there can be no atonement and the penalty 
must necessarily be banishment or death. The missionary seeking to win 
individuals, separating the converts from their social groups, seems to be 
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preaching treason, while an evangelist in a Christian community in his 
work for individuals will be a patriot helping men to be better citizens. 

When these differences are recognized, it is easy to see why con- 
version by groups is the natural and necessary plan when the aim is to 
supplant one religion by another. Religion is a community interest and 
concern and each group of mankind has its own religion to which the 
members conform because they belong to a particular tribe or nation. 
Privately, perhaps, one may believe as he likes, but outwardly he must 
conform or be condemned as a traitor. The demand of modern states 
to control the religion of their people is evidence of this fact of social 
life, as well as a recognition of the power of religion in the life and pur- 
‘poses of people. Minority religious groups have usually faced persecution 
and have succeeded, at best, in winning a grudging tolerance. Sometimes, 
to be sure, more than one faith has existed in a given community, as in 
Japan and China, but only when each religion has been partially assimilated 
by the other and accorded community support. It is in this connection 
that the recent official recognition of Christianity as one of the religions 
of Japan should be studied to understand the significance of that action. 
In Moslem lands, Christianity has survived as the faith of a minority 
only where that minority had a community consciousness and was granted 
recognition. So in the Roman Empire persecution of Christians ceased 
when their religion was made a community affair. At first Christianity 
became only one of the state religions. Later, when it became the only 
recognized faith, other faiths and unorthodox forms of Christianity were 
persecuted. 

When Christianity becomes the faith of a community, before long a 
certain tension arises between the Christian conscience and the standards 
of the community’s life. So, in the fourth century, when Christianity 
was accepted by the Roman Empire as the community faith, the tension 
expressed itself in the rise of monasticism. The monks protested against 
the compromises of the Christian ethical standards in the community re- 
ligion which passed for Christianity, and withdrew from the community 
to dwell apart or to establish communities of their own where they could 
attain more nearly to what they regarded as Christian ideals. Through 
the centuries there have been many movements among Christian peoples 
for the enforcing of higher standards—never more than in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. These are evidences of the vitality of Chris- 
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tianity. In this way the fuller meaning and power of the Christian faith 
are developed after it has once been adopted by the community as a whole. 
These revivals within the community religion should be differentiated 
from missionary propagation of religion into another community. 
History adds its testimony to this truth. The propagation of religion 
from one community or land to another has never béen accomplished 
by detaching individuals from their social groupings. Men never do 
anything of importance except in groups, and religion has been propagated 
only by group movements. It is true that the appeal of Jesus was largely 
to individuals. At the outset conversions were by individuals, or at times 
by families and small groups. But this was when the gospel was pre- 
sented primarily to the Jews and as the fulfillment of the religion of 
Israel. The process changed when the effort began to bring this gospel 
to the Gentiles.. The expansion of Christendom in Europe has proceeded 
only as it was adopted as the group faith of the communities that accepted 
it. These historical facts are well summarized in the following quotations 
from Professor Latourette’s recent book, The Unquenchable Light: 


In the early centuries (p. 15), “As time passed, entire communities began to 
enter the churches en masse and Christianity tended to become a group affair. It 
was thus that the conversion of the Roman Empire was completed. The process had 
begun before Constantine. In about thirty years as a bishop in Pontus, Gregory 
Thaumaturgos is said to have witnessed the accession to the Church of the vast 
majority in the territory covered by his see. Beginning with Constantine, because of 
the favor of the Emperors, the movement was accelerated. ‘The success of Martin 
of Tours in the fourth century was probably paralleled in many another diocese. 
One of the most notable of the group conversions was that accomplished in the King- 
dom of Armenia, on the eastern borders of the Roman Empire. ‘That event is so 
shrouded in legend that we cannot obtain a clear knowledge of the details or ascertain 
the motives. It seems well established, however, that, led by the king and the 
nobility, within the span of a few years the entire nation adopted Christianity. The 
shrines and the endowments of the pre-Christian cult seem to have been transferred 
to the new faith. Under such circumstances the life and teachings of Jesus could 
have been only a minor factor in the adoption of Christianity for the multitude 
could have known little about them. Even many of the priests could have only the 
most superficial acquaintance with them. It was not until several generations after 
the formal conversion that through the translation and preparation of literature 
and through contact with the older Christianity in the Roman Empire an appreciation 
of the meaning of Jesus grew and deepened.” 

In the Middle Ages (p. 47), “The initiative of monarchs and princes was fully 
as important as in the preceding period. It was usually these, the natural leaders, 
through whom acceptance of the faith was accomplished. Some of the rulers seem 
to have been actuated by a genuine, even if not always understanding zeal for the 
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‘Christian faith. Some of them appear also to have been moved by political consider- 
ations. It seems fairly clear, for example, that Olaf Tryggvason and Olaf Heralds- 
son, the kings who were largely responsible for the conversion of Norway, used their 
advocacy of the faith to build up the royal power against the nobles. The latter had 
as part of their perquisites the control of the local pagan shrines. By abolishing 
paganism the Olafs would reduce the functions of the chieftains and enhance their 
own authority. So, too, Kings Geisa and Stephen of Hungary carried on simul- 
taneously the conversion of the Magyars and the welding of them into a unified 
monarchy. Presumably the resistance of members of the old nobility was as much 
due to dislike for the curtailment of their position by the new political order as it 
was to hatred for the new faith. In Poland under Boleslaw Chrobry the extension 
of royal power and of territory went hand in hand with the spread of the faith and 
presumably the pagan reaction which followed Boleslaw’s death was directed against 
Christianity as a bulwark of the innovating political order. 

“Imperialism was one of the chief agencies for the propagation of Christianity 
among the Slavs on the German borders. Even more than in the preceding period the 
Germans backed with force their efforts at conversion. From the time of Henry the 
Fowler and Otto I, strong German monarchs used baptism and the furtherance of an 
ecclesiastical establishment to extend their rule over the Wends on their northern 
marches. The Wends fiercely and stubbornly resisted, and the final triumph of 
Christianity was accomplished more through colonization by Germans and the ex- 
termination or assimilation of the Wends than by the voluntary acceptance of Bap- 
tism. The exploits of the Knights of the Sword and the Teutonic Knights in sub- 
jugating to German power and German Christianity and culture the peoples on the 
Baltic south of the Gulf of Finland are one of the commonplaces of medieval history. 

“The association of Christianity with imperialism was not confined to the 
Germans. The spread of Christianity in Finland was a phase of the Swedish con- 
quest. For a time German imperialism and missions clashed on the Baltic with the 
more weakly supported Danish commercial, political and ecclesiastical ambitions. 
The first successful missionary efforts among the Pomeranians were at the initiative 
of a Polish ruler who wished in this fashion to extend his domains.” 


As we read this history, these mass conversions, judged from their 
effect upon individuals or on one or two generations, seem often to have 
been tragic failures, but judged from the influence upon the community 
they were nothing less than the conversion of Europe. Repudiating the 
use of force, and relying upon the persuasive influence of teaching and 
example, we should recognize the fact that it is by the conversion of com- 
munities that religion is propagated across the boundary lines of races 
and cultures. The conversion of a group may not immediately mean much 
in the achievement of a Christian way of life, but it does mean that the 
group or community has turned toward the way, and the direction of its 
purpose is set toward a Christian goal. 

Professor John Foster in his new book, Then and Now (p. 134), tells 
of a group of missionaries and ex-missionaries who were studying mass 
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movements. One of the group, however, was a professor of the Old 
Testament, with no personal missionary experience. When somebody 
expressed a doubt as to whether he was interested in this discussion, the 
professor looked up with a smile and said: “You know the whole of my 
subject might be described under the title, ‘How a mass movement be- 
came the church’ or ‘From the tribes of Egypt to the Ecclesia of God.’ 
That is what the Old Testament is about.” 

Incidentally, the remark suggests new meaning to the wilderness 
wanderings as a stage in the missionary expansion of the Church. Instead 
of looking for annual statistics showing the number of individuals added 
to the rolls of the church, we ought to think of missionary history in terms 
of generations, and in the first century of the expansion of Christianity 
into new territory we should expect at least a generation in the wilderness 
of transition. 

In recent years, this principle of group conversion has been increas- 
ingly recognized in India, by some missions in Africa and in the Nether- 
lands Indies. For example, in central Celebes, one finds some of 
the most significant Christian missionary work of modern times. The 
two Dutch missionaries, who began their work there in 1890, sought first 
of all to learn the customs of the people and to become identified with 
them in thought and speech. They refused to baptize individual converts 
and resolutely waited until the people were ready to come as families 
and as village groups. After eighteen years of ground work they baptized 
the first group of 180, and thus prepared the way for other groups, who 
came not in great masses but as sociological units acting upon their own 
convictions. Today the Christian Church among these rather primitive 
people numbers more than 45,000, and—if missionary work can proceed 
normally—the time is not far distant when the whole population of central 
Celebes will be Christianized. These people are making the transition to 
Christianity without any cataclysmic break with their past. Christianity 
in no sense has destroyed their culture, but has served to purify, to enrich 
and to preserve it. (This is partially quoted from Christendom, Spring, 
1942, issue, p. 233.) 

The motives that underlie group movements are often questioned. 
Where or when are motives not mixed? The Apostle Paul found in Rome 
that envy and strife were mingled with good will in the preaching of 
Christ. A whole chapter in Dr. J. W. Pickett’s thoroughgoing study, 
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Christian Mass Movements in India, is given to a critical study of motives, 
of which forty instances are given. The remarkable conclusion is that 
the motives which lead people to Christ in mass movements are those 
that lead individuals anywhere to Him. The sick with divers diseases 
came to Jesus and He healed them. Social, political and economic condi- 
tions are not to be wholly separated from religion in Asia and Africa any 
more than in America and Europe. This does not mean that right rela- 
tionships are not to be emphasized between that which is fundamental 
and primary and that which is secondary and consequential. The con- 
sciousness of some urgent need is almost a necessary prerequisite to the 
acceptance of the gospel message, even though it may not be possible to 
speak of that need as arising from a “sense of sin.” Among the self- 
satisfied and complacent the gospel hardly receives a hearing. What leads 
people to come to the preacher is not nearly so important as that the 
preacher should seize the opportunity to teach them. Doctor Wasson, 
in his recent book, Church Growth in Korea, writes of the environmental 
factors, but then he emphasizes the fact that these factors were only allies, 
and the growth of the Church depended upon its teaching and the way 
in which the Church related itself to the life problems of its members. 


The real problem is not how group movements begin but what to do 
with them when they come. 

Closely associated with the question of motives is that other question 
of how much knowledge should be required of new converts before ad- 
mitting them into the Church. A well-known missionary writes in a 
recent letter as follows: 


“One of the strong points of Islam in its rapid expansion has been the brevity 
of its creed, “There is no God but God, and Mohammed is the Prophet of God.’ 
Both practicaliy and legally this is all that is required. Is it not possible for Chris- 
tian converts to begin with something definite, simple and short?” 


May our answer not be that the Apostle Paul’s creed was even 
shorter—Jesus is Lord? Nobody would suggest the admission of an un- 
taught multitude to merely nominal membership of the Church. There 
will be minimum requirements before baptizing. But the emphasis 
should be on the teaching of the converts after their admission into the . 
Church. Jesus said, “Make disciples.” He did not say, “Make Chris- 
tians.” Too often our teaching efforts are devoted to the enquirer and 
he finishes his schooling when he is baptized. After that his further 
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education often depends upon his own initiative. Baptism should mark 
not graduation from school but the beginning of learning. Canon Barry 
has written: 


“The chief concern of self-centered societies is the safeguarding of their own 
frontiers. The chief concern of the Christian society, at least when it is 
true to its own character, is to be going out into the highways and gathering in both 
‘bad and good.’ It is not a society of select persons, but the home and school both 
of saints and sinners” (The Relevance of the Church, p. 67). 


To a large extent, all religious work is with individuals. In group 
conversion, the individual is still as important as ever. Groups are in- 
fluenced through individuals. The mistake occurs when the objective 
is only the individual who is separated from the group. Instead of separat- 
ing him from the group, the individual should lead the way into the group. 
The fact cannot be questioned that many noble examples of strong Chris- 
tian faith and of devoted living have been produced by work for separate 
individuals. This is especially true of converts directly from other re- 
ligions. The tragic story of the third and fourth generations of children 
of such converts is not often told. Torn away from their social group, 
ostracized by their relatives, detached from their environment and not 
numerous enough to form a new group of any consequence, these individ- 
uals have tended often to imitate the popular vices. Moral lapses not 
infrequently occur among them unless the church group has been able to 
provide the training that is needed. On the whole, the record of individual 
converts shows no higher level of achievement in character than of those 
who came as groups. In a group movement, the individuals aid each other 
in growing in grace and knowledge. The Church in the New Testament 
epistles is a brotherhood. 

For the expansion of the Christian Church the witness of an individ- 
ual, however good, in a group-conscious community is not equal to the 
testimony of the group, because of the suspicion of the unrelated, dis- 
credited individual. The evidence of the value of the testimony of the 
group is clearly seen in a convincing way in the experience in Southern 
India, where groups from the Sudra castes are now coming into the Church 
in considerable numbers because of what they have seen developing in 
the outcaste groups. 

This principle of group conversion may not be wholly unrelated to 
evangelistic work in America, for, individualistic as our society may be, 
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men and women here too naturally form social groupings. That, however, 
might be the subject of another paper. Here we are specially concerned 
with our foreign missionary programs, upon which the bearing of this 
group principle is far-reaching and most practical. Its application may 
be seen in India or in the Netherlands Indies, but it ought to be the funda- 
mental principle of missionary work everywhere, including also that among 
the American Indians. It should affect the training of missionaries, who, 
in addition to all the preparation needed for work in this country, should 
be given some help in determining their attitude toward men of other 
faiths and in understanding a communal society. To send out young 
missionaries, fresh from the schools that are intended primarily for the 
training of workers in a Christian community, without any special knowl- 
edge of anthropology, sociology and non-Christian religions, is a practice 
that is no longer excusable. So, too, the training of the pastors and 
preachers in the younger churches must no longer be patterned on that 
given in America for -young men going to be ministers in Jonesville. 
Such training must be adapted to the needs of the community whom these 
men are to serve. These men, taught to appreciate the true values in the 
religious and social life of their home community will then strive to 
purify and enrich that life by bringing to it the grace and power of Jesus 
Christ. Moreover, men and women missionaries, church and school and 
hospital, will not be concerned only with separate individuals in scores 
of families, but will be united in planning and working to reach the whole 
family of those individuals with whom they may be in contact. 

Briefly summarized, this paper is intended to say that the wrong 
way to try to build up the Church in a non-Christian land is by the con- 
version of individuals extracted from dozens of different families, clans, 
villages and social groups. Such converts are promptly ostracized, sep- 
arated from their relations and cut off from their roots in the past of their 
own people. Such a church is only a conglomeration of individuals— 
often held together only by the cement of foreign money. That kind of 
church has no community interest nor any influence in the community 
and continues indefinitely dependent upon missionary aid. 

The better way is by recognition of the principle that the Church grows 
along racial lines in social strata. The right and natural growth of the 
Church is by the conversion of groups, where Christian forces help some 
group reconstruct its life, individual and corporate, around Jesus Christ. 
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have recalled to many in Scotland memories of a period of transi- 

tion and acute internal tension in the life of the Church in which 
he played a notable and beneficent part. The situation in which he played 
such a part was one of grave internal strain between the traditional 
orthodoxy of Scotland and a whole world of new influences and thought. 
The outward sign of that tension was a sucession of trials for heresy, 
which troubled all the three great Presbyterian Churches alike. An 
inward interpretation is suggested by a story of his own youth told by 
Henry Drummond, who at a later period certainly did more to help the 
positive faith of university students than any of his contemporaries. He 
wrote once of the shock it gave him,.when he was himself a student, 
suddenly to realize that not one of the authors of the books in his little 
private library ever could have been admitted to the membership of his 
own Church. Yet they had certainly enabled him to find Christ for 
himself. What lay behind this paradox? 

The traditional theology of Scotland was what is known to Church 
historians as the Scholastic Theology of the Seventeenth Century, 2 
form of Calvinism, modified, for all practical purposes, by the Evangelical 
Revival of the Eighteenth Century and an active participation in the 
Missionary and Evangelistic movements which followed from that event. 
This was a strong and massive system of thought, morticed, as it were, 
into the Bible by a mass of proof texts, and supported by an uncompromis- 
ing theory of the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. It was supported, 
too, by the great preponderance of the Christian piety of the country 
at that time. There was a strength and gravitas in the older tradition 
and in the characters with whom it succeeded and whom it produced, 
that made difference from it no light matter. Yet it was failing to hold 
the younger generation. It had ceased to produce the creative books 
in Science, Philosophy and Literature which influenced youths like Drum- 
mond; and the verbal inspiration view of the Bible required an elaborate 
and unwieldy scheme of Apologetic, consisting largely of “external evi- 
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dences” to defend it. Meantime, from the Continent there passed into 
Scotland books of great learning and ability, applying the accepted methods 
of secular history to the sacred writings, sometimes with very scanty re- 
spect to their sacred contents. The strain, though it was felt by all, 
was felt most severely in the Free Church of that period. The Free 
Church was supreme in the Highlands, which were the citadel of tra- 
ditional orthodoxy, though that was also strongly supported in the Low- 
land regions. The controversy in the Free Church, as it then was, about 
the real nature of Biblical Revelation, was held to be fundamental. No 
distinction was made between the Word of God and the Scriptures, which, 
as Luther had said “contain, present, and convey the Word.” Nothing 
less, it was believed, was at stake than the entire system of Christian truth 
and the Gospel itself. 

Just at that moment there appeared in the Free Church, perhaps 
the greatest Semitic scholar that Scotland ever produced, a man of 
European reputation, Professor Robertson Smith, who raised the issue 
in sharp and uncompromising terms. Fearing a cleavage which would 
have rent the Church in twain, Principal Rainy, the ecclesiastical leader 
of the Church, after discussions prolonged for years, led the Assembly 
in a motion to deprive him of his Chair in Aberdeen. Rainy was quite 
disinterested in doing this, and I believe spoke his real mind when he 
said that he wished Robertson Smith had been depriving him of his post, 
rather than as it had to be. In truth, whatever we may think of the 
rightness of his action, the cleavage, had it happened then, would have 
been a very great calamity, for as events have shown there was a very 
deep misunderstanding on both sides, and cleavage would have greatly 
aggravated it. What was needed for the removal of that misunder- 
standing was time and mediation. Cleavages in the Christian Church 
are sometimes necessary to avoid worse evils. But it seems to be also an 
invariable consequence of such cleavages that they drive both sides to 
untenable extremes. In this case there were deeper questions rising in 
men’s minds than the formal question of Scripture, and those in whose 
minds they were rising also needed time and meditation. I remember 
that some years after this, in a later phase of the same situation, I put 
the question as a student, to Principal Rainy, “Do you think that, suppos- 
ing the new views of Scripture prevail, it will be possible to maintain 
the system of theology which hitherto has gone along with it?” His 
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reply was: “No. What in such a case I would expect would be a land- 
slide in the minds of such men, and a period of confusion. Then the old 
truths of vital Christianity will re-emerge, but they will be seen in a new 
perspective and in a new light.” Then, seeing I was taking the matter 
very seriously, he added: “You know, God never meant it to be an easy 
thing for men to believe. And perhaps the Lord means in allthis to 
throw us back upon Himself.” That, I think, went to the very heart 
of the matter, and I have been watching it come true ever since. 

Doctor Rainy, by careful statesmanship in the Robertson Smith case, 
as in other credal matters, was able for a considerable period to allay the 
alarm of those who believed that the Church which they loved was in 
danger of apostasy. But all the time a heavy but hardly noticed price 
was being paid for the apparent success of his policy. A survey of the 
Church College registers would, I believe, show how man by man, students 
of great promise were silently dropping out of the Theological Colleges. 
Reluctantly they abandoned the vocation to which they had devoted 
themselves, and went into other professions. There, such men have done 
notable service to spiritual thought and life. Some of them have become 
Gifford Lecturers (the blue ribbon of university philosophical distinc- 
tion). They have filled University Chairs, edited encyclopedias, written 
books which are read in all English-speaking countries. But they have 
been lost to the Church, which in an age of transition, needed them sorely. 
And they are only part of the price which the Church has had to pay 
for its outward peace and unity. It was in grave danger of getting out 
of touch with the growing and younger life of its age. 

Looking back on the whole situation, it seems clear to me that what 
the whole Christian Church in Scotland needed was time and mediation, 
and it is in this light that I think Sir George Adam Smith’s service to his 
Church is seen in its true perspective. He was only one of a group of 
such mediators, it is true; but he was the most versatile and brilliant, 
and the most widely known of them all. 

George Adam Smith was born in Calcutta in the year 1856, on the 
eve of the Mutiny. He was the son of George Smith, LL.D., C.LE., 
Editor of the Friend of India and author of a biography of William 
Carey. In the first three stages of his education—School, University and 
Divinity College—he was trained in Edinburgh, and thereafter studied 
at Tiibingen and Leipzig. Then, drawn by some inner instinct, he took 
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what was at that time a very unusual step. He made his way to Egypt, 
where he lived for a while in the home of Doctor Lansing, one of the 
senior missionaries of the United Presbyterian Church of America. I 
followed him a few years later to the same house, and found that that 
shrewd and venerable missionary kept genial memories of his guest, and had 
been impressed above all by his extraordinary vitality of body and mind. 

Smith had assisted in the work of the mission and had earned a little 
money, with which he hired a mule and muleteer and started on a walk- 
ing excursion through Syria and the Holy Land. Often at night the 
mule was picketed, and he bivouacked in the open, preferring to sleep 
beneath the stars rather than to spend a night in the stuffy atmosphere 
and insect plagues of an Arab village. I remember that he told me that 
one night he was awakened by a thief feeling for his pockets, and that, 
only half awake, he automatically pulled his revolver and shot at him as 
he disappeared in the gloom. “There is nothing,” he said, “that I am 
more thankful for than that I missed him!” 

This was the first of four journeys which he made in the Holy 
Land. On this journey he made a point of getting into touch with the 
countryfolk, learning their vernacular and studying their ways. He 
traveled with the Bible in his hand, scanning the contours of the land- 
scape, visualizing the history in its geographical setting, and living through 
the events of the past, in the scenes where they were enacted. He an- 
ticipated by some decades, a like unpretending hardy young traveler, 
T. E. Lawrence, who made a similar tour on foot through the neighbor- 
ing regions, studying the mighty ruins of the Crusader Castles in Syria. 
Both men, as General Allenby said of Smith, had a soldier’s eye for the 
strategic features of a landscape. Had the Turkish government of those 
days had the foresight, they would certainly have eliminated both of 
these adventurous young travelers! History knows what use Lawrence 
was to make of his firsthand knowledge of the Trans-Jordanian land., 
across which he was to lead in later years the thunderbolt rush of the 
Arab tribesmen upon Damascus, while, west of the Jordan, Allenby was 
leading his disciplined legions of British and Indian soldiers through the 
defile of Megiddo to the tremendous overthrow and capture of the greater 
part of the Turkish armies. It may not be so well known that Allenby, 
who was a great reader of the Bible, told Smith in after years that noth- 
ing had helped him so much to understand the field of strategic move- 
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ment as The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, and that he always 
consulted that book before going into action. 

Soon after his return from the East, Smith was called to take charge 
of the new congregation of Queen’s Cross in the West End of Aberdeen. 
In this charge he remained for the next twelve years, refusing all invita- 
tions to move to central and larger charges. The congregation grew and 
prospered greatly under his pastoral care. The outstanding feature of 
his ministry was his remarkable power as an expository preacher of the 
Bible. He revived the old Scottish practice of “lecturing” on Scripture. 
His standpoint was unmistakably modern. Aberdeen was already pre- 
pared for that, for the intense controversy over the Robertson Smith 
case in its College and Presbytery had educated the public as to the real 
issues, and the city had already unmistakably shown its sympathies with 
the “suspended” -professor, by electing him by a huge majority in his 
absence, in the mass voting of a School Board Election. But George 
Adam Smith, while entirely candid, never obtruded his views contro- 
versially from the pulpit; unless it was necessary to make his exposition 
intelligible. His whole aim was to discover just what the writers of the 
Bible meant and to bring the truths, which they taught, to bear on the 
practical lives of men and women. Toward the end of this period, he 
published two volumes on Isaiah, based upon these lectures, and these 
volumes brought him at once before a far wider public. They were based 
on sound learning, they were deeply spiritual in their bearing, and they 
were masterpieces of lucid and powerful expression. They made the book 
intelligible from beginning to end to a great multitude of readers to whom 
Isaiah had hitherto been little more than a numinous mystery, broken by 
dazzling flashes of beauty and light. These lectures left no doubt as to 
the author’s stanch adherence to the vital truths of Evangelical faith. 
Men who read them could not but feel that if this was what the newer 
view of the Bible meant, they had been under a grave misunderstanding. 
That Robertson Smith was the greater Semitic scholar, the younger man 
would have been the first to proclaim. But his work was mainly for ex- 
perts, and he had never had the educative influence which the pastorate 
of a congregation gives, nor had he perhaps the openhearted, genial under- 
standing of and sympathy with ordinary men and women, which the 
younger man had. And though he was a man of genuine faith and daunt- 
less courage and resource as a debater, he was made to be a pioneer rather 
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than a mediator. George Adam Smith’s great work as a mediator had now 
begun. It lasted to the very end of his public life, for one of his 
achievements as Principal of the University in later years was to bring 
the University and the business community and Trades of the City into 
far closer relations than had been the case before his term of office began. 
But that was still a long way ahead. 

Smith lived at full pressure as minister and pastor of his congre- 
gation. His one great recreation was mountaineering. He took his 
vacations, whenever he could do it, in the Alps. He was a member of 
the Alpine Club, and made many ascents. Zermatt, with its vast circuit 
of giant peaks, exerted a spell upon him. He once told me that he had 
repeatedly gone to Zermatt with the intention of climbing there for a 
week, and then going on to spend the rest of his clerical vacation month 
in other Swiss centers. But Zermatt held him fast all the time. 

Another ascent, which he once graphically described to me, was of a 
grimmer kind. Word went through Zermatt one afternoon, that a party, 
watched by telescope from the village street, was in difficulties on the 
terrible northeast face of the Matterhorn. A rescue party was at once 
organized, which toward nightfall got so near the other party that, in the 
dusk, these thought themselves warranted in leaving behind, as they 
thought, for only a few minutes, one of their number, who had succumbed 
to mountain sickness, in order that they might effect a junction, and guide 
the rescuers back to the spot where he lay. But the passage which they 
thought would take minutes, in fact in the darkness took hours, and they 
had reluctantly to leave him behind, and make their way with difficulty 
_ down to the easier part. It was known by next day that the man could not 

have survived the night, and Smith and a friend volunteered to go up and 
recover the body for decent burial. They took a stretcher with them. 
They found the poor body frozen stiff, “like a board,” bent it double, and 
tied it to the stretcher. Then began the perilous descent. “The Matter- 
horn,” Smith explained, “is a ruined mountain,” viz., in process of dis- 
integration by weathering. The summit is covered with loose boulders, 
held in position during the cold of the night by ice ties, but as the sun 
grows warmer, these ties melt, the least impulse sets the boulders going, 
and there is a steady cannonade. It was a weird experience, he said, to 
carry the dead man down the “chimneys” and precipices accompanied by 
the ever-recurrent roar of these falling masses of stone. But in the end 
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they succeeded, and the body lies buried now in a quiet grave in Zermatt 
Churchyard. 

Smith passed, while still in his early prime, from his congregational 
work in Aberdeen to the Old Testament Chair in the Free Church College, 
Glasgow, where he had as his colleagues four men who all did notable 
work in that essential task of mediation of which I have spoken. Prin- 
cipal Lindsay, well known as a Church Historian, had led in the defense 
of Robertson Smith. He was also deeply interested in and associated 
with the Foreign Missionary work of the Church. James Denney was 
widely known, not only as a great expositor of the New Testament, but 
as a deeply Evangelical theologian. Henry Drummond was also well 
known as a Student Evangelist, and trusted associate of Dwight L. Moody. 
James Orr was the most conservative of the group on the biblical question, 
but no one stood more loyally by Smith when his hour of ecclesiastical 
trouble came upon him. All these men were thoroughly alive to the 
dangers ahead and the need for mediation. 

In Glasgow, Smith had a much larger field than in Aberdeen, was 
forward in the practical life of the Church and in matters of social reform, 
and came to love the great city with almost romantic fervor. Already, 
through his close friendship with Henry Drummond, he had also acquired 
the friendship of the great American Evangelist, D. L. Moody, and was 
invited by him to the Northfield Conference. Moody, as is well known, 
held strongly to the older view of the Bible, but was convinced of Smith’s 
essential loyalty to the faith. Smith, in his Life of Drummond and in an 
introduction to a small book by Drummond on Moody on his part paid 
a glowing tribute to Moody’s rich humanity, and the great services which, 
by his Mission to Scotland, he had rendered to the religious life of the 
country. Before he left Aberdeen, and shortly after his marriage, Smith 
had made another journey to the Holy Land, accompanied this time by 
his young wife and two friends. By many devious ways, the four traveled 
northward from Beersheba to Damascus, riding on horseback and camping 
in the old-fashioned style of pre-railway or automobile days. At Damas- 
cus, the friends left the party and Smith and his wife returned by the 
east of the Jordan to Jerusalem. They then sailed from Joppa to Beirut, 
stopping at various harbors by the way, and thoroughly exploring the 
coastal sector. His wife reports his quickness to take in all impressions, 
his painstaking accuracy in mastering details and taking regular meteor- 
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ological readings, and his keen interest in the strategic points of the 
landscape. 

Three years later, in the early years of his professorship, he published 
the results of this and his earlier journey in what I think is by far his best 
book, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 1 once heard him 
give a lecture on the five indispensable books of Near Eastern travel. 
These were Lane’s Modern Egyptians, Kinglake’s Eothen, Eliot War- 
burton’s The Crescent and the Cross and Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, and 
another whose name I cannot recall. It may have been Burton’s Mecca 
to Medina. To these I should certainly add The Historical Geography 
even if I had to throw out all the rest except Arabia Deserta. For 
Doughty, indeed, and his wonderful book, Smith had a profound ven- 
eration, and in his review, in the Spectator, on its appearance in 1888, he 
was one of the first to draw attention to its rare qualities. His admiration 
was not only of the book, but of Doughty’s fearless courage, through 
all his solitary wanderings in the heart of Arabia, in never concealing the 
fact that he was no Moslem, but a Nusrany, a Christian. All the other 
explorers of inner Arabia had masqueraded as Moslems; but Doughty, 
professing his faith, daily carried his life in his hands. 

In this book, The Historical Geography, Smith shows extraordinary 
powers of making his readers see the actual landscape, the rich flats of 
the Philistine Plain, the great craggy massif of Central Palestine with its 
splendid crown in the Holy City, the deep steaming tropical Valley of 
the Jordan, with the beautiful glimmering waters of the Dead Sea, the 
story-haunted Plain of Esdraelon, with its ghostly hosts of half-forgotten 
warriors, and the idyllic beauty of the Galilean lake. Landscape and his- 
tory are woven together in a magical web. It was the glow of light and 
color in this book, combined with an imaginative realization of the epic 
grandeur of the history, and with an ever-present sense that, through that 
weaving of nature and history, a Divine purpose of grace to all men was 
being realized, all this that set the book apart as a work of genius. The 
idea of the book had come to him on his early wanderings in the Holy 
Land, but the intervening years of close study of the Bible had immensely 
increased his range of knowledge. Now he knew what to look for, and 
how to verify what he saw. Moreover, the man who wrote the book 
was now in his very prime, with every sense and faculty quickened by the 
great panorama around him. Love and friendship were around him, the 
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sense of opportunity and vocation drove him on, his whole nature was 
roused to its finest activity. And so this book came into being. 

The Bible needs interpretation from many sides. No doubt the es- 
sential content of its message, the Divine Word of God’s Grace, is the 
central interest. But it has been the peculiar task of our own period to 
learn to understand the human personalities, their history and their own 
natural environment. Only by such study can we get near enough to 
prophets and apostles and evangelists, fully to know what God is saying 
through them to the sons of men. In this region The Historical Geog- 
raphy is now recognized as a classic, which has done, and will continue 
to do, an indispensable service to the Christian world. Published in 1894 
in a large and well-equipped volume, it has never needed to compromise 
its form, but has gone into twenty-five editions since then. Many testi- 
monies have been borne to its great qualities. I have quoted Allenby’s. 
Let me add to it another verdict given to me by the Zionist editor of a 
well-known Jewish paper, “If I had my way, I would have every Jewish 
father give it to his son on his fifteenth birthday.” Certainly I would 
have it in the library of every Christian minister. 

In this comprehensive survey of the Geography and History of the 
Holy Land, Smith had found it impossible to include the Holy City 
itself. Here the material provided by its amazing history, its intimate 
problems and topography, was far too abundant to be relegated to a 
chapter or section of the other book. Indeed it took him several years 
to complete this second work on “Jerusalem,” which appeared in 1908, 
in two large volumes dealing with the Topography, Economics and His- 
tory of the Holy City. It is a learned, lucid and masterly study, in which 
the scientific side of Smith’s mind is in control throughout; a book which 
is indispensable to the serious professional student of the Bible. 

It is not possible here to do more than summarize the rest of Smith’s 
life and labor. This article is meant mainly to deal with his services to 
the Christian Church in Scotland at a crisis in its life. There was, how- 
ever, one last protest of the more conservative element in the Assembly, 
which must be recorded. Singularly enough, this was raised by a smaller 
book written by Smith himself on Modern Criticism and the Preaching of 
the Old Testament. The aim of this volume was to show that, by apply- 
ing the methods of “criticism” to the Bible, the interpreter far from sub- 
verting “the supernatural revelation of the Incarnation and Redemption 
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of Christ,” only confirmed it. This was a straight challenge, perhaps 
not so happily expressed as was Smith’s wont, and in 1902 it evoked a 
motion in the Assembly for the appointment of a committee to examine 
and report on the whole question, in view of the alarm caused by his 
volume. A second motion, intended to mediate, proposed that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to confer with Professor Smith. This was 
carried over the other motion, and then rejected by a two-to-one majority 
vote, refusing to institute any process against him at all, or to commit the 
Church as such to any finding forbidding freedom of criticism. This 
was the last of these heresy trials which had marked the period of unrest. 

The time of acute danger, of ecclesiastical division and the still 
graver “landslide” of faith, which Doctor Rainy had apprehended, was 
over, with only minor secessions, and the Church was free to press on, 
through another period, stormy enough indeed, but one in which the 
issues were of another kind, toward the final coalescence of all the larger 
divisions of Scottish Presbyterianism in the reunited Church of Scotland. 

It is not possible, within the limits of such an article as this, to con- 
tinue the narrative of a life so long and labor so abundant. Many years 
of service were yet to come. In 1909, Smith passed from the immediate 
service of the Church to the Principalship of the ancient University of 
Aberdeen, a post which he filled with distinction and success for nearly 
thirty years. Many academic honors were heaped upon him. Home 
Universities conferred upon him their Doctorates of Divinity, Letters and 
Laws. He held lectureships in seven American Universities, received a 
Knighthood from the Crown, and in 1916 his own Church chose him to 
be the Moderator of its Assembly, the highest honor it had to bestow. 

So long a life has not been without its inevitable sorrows. Two 
gallant sons fell in the last Great War, and a beloved daughter prede- 
ceased him by only a few weeks. But the long voyage is over, and the 
long day’s work is done. Few men have had a life so full of service 
to God and man, so rich in family happiness, “love, honor, troops of 
friends,” so full of honor and distinction. But to my mind his chief 
privilege and his chief distinction have been that in a time of real danger 
he has done memorable service to his people and his Church by helping 
to guide it toward a position of stability and freedom, and that by his 
books he has, for a far wider public, thrown a flood of illumination upon 
the Sacred Writings. 





Reconciliation to Sacrifice 


Hucu Srevenson TIGNER 


N DESCRIBING* the observance of Remembrance Sunday at Coombe 

I Church, November, 1940, the British poet A. L. Rowse touches 

upon a deeply disturbing matter that has now come to be as disturbing 

to Americans as to the people for whom he spoke. Let him present 
the problem: 


Here we are on this afternoon of mid-November: 
The quiet country church is well 


On one side the khaki ranks of the Home Guard, 

On the other the bandsmen in their uniform, 

And behind, the good country people warm in their Sunday best. 
The squire is in his pew, the legion’s banner laid to rest 

Upon the altar where the candles burn 

In the thin light of winter afternoon. 


All is as it was before 

All is passing as it passed before 

In the days of the Edwards, Henrys, and Elizabeth: 

The country folk come yet once more to commemorate their dead, 
Singing Onward, Christian Soldiers, Onward as to war. 

All is as it has been, as it was before: 

So many wars, so many times 

The bells ring out their chimes 

For peace proclaimed 


But there are no bells today. The sound of a plane passing over- 
head intrudes itself into the service. The parson ascends the pulpit and 
speaks words that follow a familiar pattern: 


Our cause is just; 
We fight because we must. 


He recites the names, “the innocent country names of Bakers, Coopers, 
Smiths,” who no longer walk behind the plow, or stand “against the 
clean bare world of winter,” or come down the summer lane from 
harvest, stopping to drink at the brook. “They are where there is no 
thirst, nor getting up from sleep”—far away from Coombe, in France, in 
Palestine, under the seas. The parson assures the people that the sacrifice 


*In Harper’s Magaxine, November, 1941. 
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was not in vain. But now, all that was fought for, all that was died for 
—all has to be fought over again.” 

As the service comes to an end the procession marches out singing: 
Fight the good fight with all thy might. The bright-faced choir boys, 
then the singing men, 

... and at the end 


An old and gray-haired clergyman 
Weary with years, who has seen three wars. 


The poet intends, I think, to describe as objectively as possible a 
pageant of life as it is dramatized in this religious ceremony. But as he 
contemplates the long succession of periodic sacrifices made by the innocent 
Bakers, Coopers, Smiths, and the repeated commemorations of those sac- 
rifices followed by calls to perform the same sacrifice over and over 
again, there arises the problem of reconciliation to that pattern. There 
are doubts of its value and necessity. There is a note of rebellion against 
it. You can hear the poet asking between the lines: Does this thing 
never stop, must it go on forever? Is it a game that is worth the candle? 


II 


It is only natural that these questions should be asked, that the 
mood of rebellion should arise. The experiences of life often raise such 
questions in our minds; and there seems to be an instinctive, primordial, 
organic basis in the human creature for rebellions against most of the 
elementary necessities and inevitabilities we encounter in the process of 
living. The darky who expressed his philosophy by saying, “Ah avoids 
de impossible and co-operates wid de inebbitable,” is bound to have been 
a person of some years who had learned to make his peace with destiny 
after many batterings and rebellions. For no one is born with such wisdom. 

It is part of human nature to protest against those numerous things 
which limit our freedom, our power and our pleasure, and painfully 
remind us that we are not omnipotent, omnicompetent, self-sufficient 
beings. We have to learn to make our peace with the necessity of work; 
and if you think accepting work as the regular and proper lot in life is 
an easy and pleasant thing, you have a very poor memory. Duty and 
responsibility, those two stern authorities which no revolution can ever 
unseat, are not accepted by human creatures without a series of fights 
and attempts at evasion. Some people spend most of their lives fighting 
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and fleeing them, and become broken in the process. About two months 
after young married couples become parents, the enchantment of the 
experience is broken by a realization that their styles have been con- 
siderably cramped. A new care and responsibility have placed definite 
limitations upon a former freedom,.and it doesn’t take the FBI to find 
out that mama and papa have some difficulties in adjusting to the fact. 
The human creature instinctively rebels against the inevitability of its 
own death. There is a critical place in middle age—we make uneasy 
jokes about it—where people look down the road ahead and begin to 
feel and act like balky horses. What’s the matter? They have sensed” 
the brevity of life, have seen the prospect of reaching the end of their 
ropes, and they balk before the prospect. Some are depressed; others 
pretend to a false youthfulness; most try to drive the thought out of 
their minds as if it were a nightmare. 

With all these protests and rebellions in our beings against the 
normal ways and workings of life, is it any wonder that a poet, attending 
Remembrance Sunday service and contemplating the pageant of successive 
sacrifices it calls to mind, should feel uneasy and rebellious? 


III 


Moreover, it is a part of the spirit and outlook of his age to rebel 
against the idea of sacrifice. My generation, I observe, was permitted 
—nay, encouraged—to accept a philosophy of life in which sacrifice did 
not enter except by the side door of accident, ill luck or injustice. Ac- 
cording to the state of thought and feeling, the attitudes and values, 
prevailing in the Western world during the latter decades, sacrifice. was 
an ugly, brutal blemish on human existence which ought not to be. It 
ran counter to the major assertions and presumptions of modern culture. 

Sacrifice implies that man is a dependent and limited creature, not 
possessing genuine mastery of his fate, nor having things firmly under 
control. For a being that is omnicompetent and self-sufficient has no 
need or reason to sacrifice: he naturally would make everything sacrifice 
to him. Sacrifice recognizes the existence of something transcendent, 
something more powerful, more sacred, more meaningful, more enduring 
than ourselves. It takes the center of reference away from ws—and even 
away from our earthly life—to find it in a higher realm. “Not my 
pleasure and my will, but t/y will and pleasure,” is its ordinance. Of 
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course that involves the principle of self-denial, of foregoing, of surrender, 
of giving away. And it means measuring our success not so much in terms 
of our own satisfaction and gratification as in the service we render to 
transcendent values and purposes. 

It is obvious that such a philosophy and code of values goes against 
the grain of modern tendencies. Twenty years ago, and five years ago, 
I can’t imagine very many people in our part of the world accepting Mr. 
Churchill’s trinity of “blood, sweat and tears” as a meaningful way of 
life. What is the profit of living, it would have been asked, if that is 
to characterize its course? That way of life was supposed to belong to 
the Dark Ages, and we were living in an age of enlightenment. 

The view of life which recognized sacrifice as an essential element was 
written down as “the old repressive view of human life.” The new view, 
the view of liberation and enlightenment, was ready to banish sacrifice 
from the human universe: first, as a crime against the dignity and rights 
of man; secondly, as an ancient expression of impotence which the emer- 
gence of modern science had made obsolete and unnecessary. 

Man had come to be regarded as a being endowed primarily with 
rights. He had a right to belong to himself; a right to be comfortable; 
a right to be free from frustration; a right to have all his latent capacities 
for enjoyment, achievement and self-realization fondled by a favorable 
environment; a right to be happy, which of course included the right to 
name the things required for one’s happiness; a right to have his desires 
satisfied, his hopes realized, his wishes fulfilled. The noblest philosophy 
of the modern parent has been his intention to make life easier for the 
son than it was for the father. 

It was assumed that science had at last given us the means for 
successfully affirming these rights. Through the advancing conquest of 
nature, through an increasing mastery of political, economic and social 
techniques, the necessity for sacrifice was presumably being eliminated. 
Man was going to build himself a home in the universe in which he would 
be complete master of the house, and in which human living would be- 
come abundantly easier and more comfortable. Nothing sinister, nothing 
tragic, nothing causing hurt was to be taken as inherent in the human 
lot. Man had a right to have these evils removed from his life, and 
science had the power eventually to remove them. 

With this point of view and spirit having seeped into the thought 
and feeling of our time, it is a rude shock, to say the least, to find one’s 
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generation called upon to repeat the same old pattern of sacrifice. The 
mind is shaken up by a new kind of doubt, the heart rebels: must sacrifice, 
the thing we had dubbed a superstition, be accepted as a true and necessary 
part of human life? IV 


If we had been willing to listen to history we would never have 
been gored by the horns of that question. But the spirit of modernity 
has been contemptuous of history. “History,” declared an ignorant 
modern a few years ago, “is bunk.” It was assumed that we were living 
in such an utterly new day (the children of revolutions, whether industrial, 
political or whatnot, are always tempted to make this presumption) that 
the experience and teachings of the past had no significant bearing upon 
life today and tomorrow. 

It is the teaching of history that sacrifice is both something that 
has always been in human life, and something that contains extraordinary 
power. There is an old legend, undoubtedly based upon an ancient practice, 
that an innocent life must be walled up in the foundation of a building 
if that building is to endure. As a literal belief, this is a repugnant super- 
stition; yet it symbolizes a profound, if dim, insight into reality. Are not 
innocent lives immured in the foundations of all of man’s stabler struc- 
tures? Nations and cultures owe their existence in part to the willingness 
of the most unselfish, the strongest and purest to offer themselves for 
sacrifice. Great achievements, like the conquest of yellow fever, are built 
on the sacrifices of men like Jesse W. Lazear. Most of the good fruits 
that you and I have been able to reap were sown by somebody’s blood, 
sweat and tears. 

The most enduring institution in the Western world thus far has 
been the Christian Church. Not only is it distinguished by great age, 
but no other institution has run such a gauntlet. The first two hundred 
and fifty years of its life were spent under a persecution intended to 
destroy it. Yet the Church survived and waxed in power. Why? For 
a number of reasons, but chief among them is the fact that walled up 
within its foundation are innocent lives like the aged Polycarp, bishop of 
Smyrna in the second century. 

During one of those recurrent waves of Christian persecution by 
the Roman government, Polycarp was arrested and escorted to the arena. 
The high sheriff arresting him had no ill feeling toward the old man and 
tried to reason with him on the journey. “What is the harm,” he asked, 
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“in saying ‘Caesar is Lord’ and in putting a little incense on his altar and 
saving yourself?” But Polycarp was as adamant as Martin Niemoeller. 
He refused. Brought to the arena to be thrown to the lions, the com- 
manding officer gave him three chances. First, he was ordered to say, 
“Away with the atheists!” Polycarp said it, but pointed to the heathen 
in the galleries. Then he was told to curse Christ. He answered: “Eighty 
and six years have I served Him and He has done me no wrong. Can 
I revile my King that saved me?” After a third display of stubbornness, 
he was threatened with being thrown to the lions. “Bring on your beasts,” 
he said. Scorning the beasts he was taken and burned at the stake. As 
the flames leaped around him he prayed, “Lord God, Almighty, I bless 
Thee that Thou didst deem me worthy of this hour that I shall take 
a part among the martyrs in the cup of Christ to rise again with the 
Holy Spirit.” 

That goes a long way toward explaining why the Church survived. 
And it has endured through the ages, rising repeatedly with renewed 
power from many an apparent deathbed, because it has been able to find 
men and women willing to sacrifice for it. If the day comes when it 
can no longer elicit sacrifices, it will disappear. And that rule applies to 
every other structure in the human world. 

History is a stern and heavy charger for rental space in the years 
it controls. It is ever saying to the occupants of time, “If you want to 
remain here, if you want your business to endure in this world of flux 
and flow, you must pay for its continuance; and you must keep on paying.” 
It is that last clause in the contract which many in our own day have failed 
to read: we thought the sacrifices of the past would serve for the future. 

History reminds us that sacrifice is both inescapable and efficacious. 
Anything which can call it forth possesses strength. No demon is danger- 
ous unless he is able to procure it. To be sure, a thing is not made right, 
or true, or good by the sacrifices it is able to inspire; but sacrifice makes 
it strong. An evil able to elicit sacrifices from men is not thereby made 
good, but is given the terrible might of a fallen angel. 


Vv 


Much more pointed and positive than the teaching of history on the 
subject of sacrifice is the teaching of the Christian religion. History 
informs us in its matter-of-fact way that sacrifice has always been, and 
is powerful. One may accept this dictum as true and yet regard it as 
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a bitter truth, a truth that attacks the meaningfulness of living. But 
Christianity reconciles us to sacrifice, not only by placing it at the very 
center of life, but also by pointing to it as a means whereby life is fulfilled! 

Christianity originated in a sacrifice it pictures as colossal: “God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten son.” At its center 
stands the cross, that rack of surrender and suffering on which an innocent 
man was slain. The “cup of Christ” Polycarp called it, which was a cup 
both of sacrifice and of salvation. Among all the world’s religious founders 
Jesus was the most unsplendid, the most lowly, the most dishonored, the 
most unvictorious; the only one who drank the cup of sacrifice to its last 
dregs, and for whom the drinking of that cup was more than courage 
and tragedy: it provided the perfect illustration of the Christ’s “philosophy 
of life,” it was His consummate act of self-realization! 

“T came that they might have life, and have it more abundantly,” 
He said. But how was that abundant life to be to be achieved? “If 
anyone wishes to come after me (be a disciple of mine), let him deny 
himself, take up his cross day after day, and so follow me; for whoever 
wants to save his life will lose it, and whoever loses his life for my sake 
(and the gospel’s), he will save it.” “Truly, I tell you, except a grain 
of wheat falls into the earth and dies, it remains a single grain; but if 
it dies it bears rich fruit. He who loves his life loses it, and he who cares 
not for his life in this world will preserve it for eternal life.” 

What is the meaning of all this—this sacrifice at the center of 
Christianity, this Saviour who offered Himself up, this pointing toward 
the cross as the way of redemption, these enunciations that a man comes 
to possess life through giving it away? How is it true, and why? 

This paradox baffles the human reason. It offends the common 
sense of most of the moments of normal, everyday living. It chills the 
thoughts and feelings which usually crowd our consciousness. When the 
Adversary was making his wager with God about breaking the loyalty 
of Job, he observed that Job had enjoyed thus far a happy and prosperous 
life. ‘He has saved his own skin,” noted the Adversary. “A man will 
let all he has go in order to preserve his life. Only put out your hand 
and touch his flesh and bones, and you will see that he will curse you to 
your face!” The Adversary lost his wager, but partly because he picked 
out the wrong person. He would have won with Mrs. Job. His general 
observations about human nature were quite shrewd—up to a certain point. 

Most of the time we think and feel and act as if the Adversary’s 
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measurements of man compassed and plumbed his being. We wait upon 
the flesh, tend its needs, live by it and for it, identify ourselves with it, 
assume the senses to be central, basic and final. Hour after hour we live 
as if we belonged to ourselves, as if life centered in us, as if our pleasure 
and pain were sovereign and ultimate values, as if our wills created the 
rules and laws of life, as if our experiences ordain the meaning of life, 
as if we were self-contained and self-sufficient creatures. In this frame 
of reference sacrifice is a negation of the meaning of life, a basic threat to 
ourselves, an attack on our rights, a grievous misfortune. 

Paganism is simply a philosophy of life made out of this state of 
consciousness, made out of the obvious data of everyday life; and it is 
these data which the “realistic” philosophy lately dominant in the Western 
world has taken for the basis of its “realism.” The Christian philosophy 
of life takes its cue from another state of consciousness which, though 
intermittent with mortal man, it deems to be more revealing; is based 
upon further observations about human life which it regards as more 
far-ranging and profound. 

Antoine de Saint-Exupéry says that when he looked death in the 
face in making his sortie over Arras he was freed of an illusion about life, 
an illusion he had mistaken for solidest reality. He had always assumed, 
he writes, that when his final ordeal should come it would be an ordeal 
of the flesh. “It was unavoidable that in thinking of these things I should 
adopt the point of view of my body. Like all men, I had given it a 
good deal of time. I had dressed it, bathed it, fed it, quenched its 
thirst. I had identified myself with this domesticated animal. I had 
taken it to the tailor, the surgeon, the barber. I had been unhappy with it 
. . « « loved it. I had said of it, ‘This is me.’ And now of a sudden 
this illusion vanished. What was my body to me? A kind of flunky 
in my service 

“Your son is in a burning house. Nobody can hold you back. You 
may burn up; but do you think of that? You are ready to bequeath 
the rags of your body to any man who will take them. You discover 
that what you set so much store by is trash It is in your act 
that you exist, not in your body. Your act is yourself, and there is 
no other you. Your body belongs to you, it is not you 

“The flames of the house, of the diving plane, strip away the flesh; 
but they strip away the worship of the flesh too. Man ceases to be con- 
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cerned with himself: he recognizes of a sudden what he forms a part of 
. . . » Man is a knot, a web, a mesh into which relationships are tied. 
Only those relationships matter.” ? 

Saint-Exupéry has seen the piercing truth of the Christian paradox 
about finding one’s life through losing it. 

The Christian concept of life is based (in part) upon the observation 
that man, whether taken individually or collectively (and we must take 
him both ways), is not an independent, self-contained, self-sufficient 
being. He is a recipient of life, a vessel that is filled from a Source out- 
side the dominion of human power. He forms part of a creation larger 
than himself, is dependent upon Something that pre-existed him and will 
outlast him, Something that underlies and transcends him. He lives by 
virtue of the fact that he is an object of grace. Life focuses in man, but 
it is not centered in him: it flows into him from a Center outside and 
beyond him. 

Man is not the originator or creator of anything except in a secondary 
or subsidiary sense: he can only process materials that are already given, 
find that which is waiting to be discovered. The values of living do not 
originate in his experience, but are only apprehended by him through his 
experience. He does not ordain the meaning of life but can be only a 
finder of life’s given meaning, a meaning given by creation or by creation’s 
Creator. Nor does he establish the purpose of life: his true function is 
that of an instrument, a servant. 

Man’s basic dependence, his existence on the outer fringes of a vast 
spiritual web, requires him to be a worshiper. In worship he is recog- 
nizing the most basic fact about himself: namely, his dependence, his 
relationship to God. His most profoundly realistic attitude is that of 
a worshiper. Likewise, his truest, most perfect, most necessary act is 
sacrifice: the offering of himself to That on which he depends. When 
a man makes sacrifices he is overcoming the things which isolate him from 
his Source and Center. Though he seems to be throwing everything 
away, he is actually casting aside but the husks. Though he appears 
to be denying life, he is affirming the deepest truth about life: he is 
hugging to himself that relationship between the creature and the Creator 
which lies at the foundation of man’s being; he is closing the gap between 


* Quoted from Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, “Flight to Arras,” Aslantic Monthly, pp. 317-319, March, 
1942. Published in book form under same title by Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. 
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himself and his God. When man brings himself to say, “Not my will 
but thine be done,” “Here am I, Lord, use me,” he has seen beneath 
the surface of everyday existence and laid hold of basic reality. 

It is like the case of the master who, upon leaving for a long 
journey, left his money in the keeping of three servants. Two of the 
servants made such proper use of what they had been loaned that when 
they took the money back to their master he saw they deserved to keep 
it. They were worthy of it, for in whose hands would the wealth be 
more fruitfully used? So is it with men who are entrusted with the 
keeping of life. When they give themselves wholeheartedly and com- 
pletely to serving the transcendent purpose of their trust, even to the 
point of giving up their very bodies in this service, they prove their 
worth of the loan. To such men abundant life, eternal life, is given. 

As I have said, on ordinary occasions we do not think in such basic 
terms. We become preoccupied with the present life, live exclusively 
in its immediately practical details, seek its momentary gratifications and 
flee its transitory pains. Thus do we succumb to illusions and to selfishness, 
a condition that has victimized the Western world in the latter decades. 
But when faced with crisis and tragedy, when the things we ordinarily 


cling to are threatened with peremptory removal from us, we are driven 
to think profoundly about life, about what it is in life that fundamentally 
counts. The seemingly bitter lesson which the times are calling upon us 
to learn is not necessarily or altogether a bitter lesson. It may also 
serve as a revelation of that profound truth about life which men must 
come to know if they are to find redemption. 
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Religion in Education 


Gerorce N. SHUSTER 


wp ate may chain the tongues of men, but they cannot emprison 
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heir minds,” said Erasmus. That is, we do well to remember, 

the assumption upon which all education rests. The human 
mind in one half inquiry, and one half dedication. It seeks to know how 
to live and why, but the reason it goes on that quest is one grounded 
in its belief that the answers will contain goodness in them. Perhaps 
ignorance is bliss, but men believe definitely that knowledge, whatever it 
may cost and whatever obligations it may impose, is better than such 
bliss. Accordingly there is purpose in the query, what is the place of 
religion in higher education? Two answers are, in the main, possible. 
Either one may hold that theology is the mistress of sciences and so en- 
titled to assign to the other disciplines their functions, or one may think 
that religion is apart from other intellectual concerns, and so best served 
by being discussed and practiced separately. 

I shall not argue the relative merits of the two attitudes. Wherever 
education is carried on under church auspices, the supremacy of theology 
is assumed. It will always seem to me, personally, that this is theoretically 
the best solution of the problem. But as soon as one confronts human 
reality as it is grave doubts arise. Then theology is shown to be a science 
which depends upon fundamental assumptions rather than upon what is 
discovered through experiment and discussion. Accordingly every church 
school will necessarily be an institution dominated by the theology of the 
presiding church. That having once been granted, it follows that the 
teaching of the contingent disciplines and sciences will be effective only 
if the church in question can supply a sufficient number of competent 
instructors in those areas, if it can maintain its laboratories and libraries 
with the requisite efficiency, and if it can keep its general educational out- 
look broad and free. All this is difficult, if not impossible, to accomplish. 
In addition the graduates of such schools will more or less be compelled 
to rely upon the church for positions of an academic character. This also 
is far from being a satisfactory outlook. 

The trend has therefore steadily been toward an education termed 
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“secular” for the reason that the assumptions of theology are either not 
granted at all or are conceded in so cloudy and general a way as to be 
quite meaningless. The institutions are public or quasi-public, so that 
religious tests are forbidden. College administrators may, indeed, scan 
the horizon anxiously for “Christian gentlemen” or “believing Jews,” 
but they must avoid all inquisitorial methods and perforce base their 
choice upon the scholarly records of candidates. Curriculum planning 
can also seldom take into account religious attitudes or subjects. One 
may offer courses in the Bible, making certain that only the “literary 
aspects” are emphasized. Something vaguely denominated “comparative 
religion”—an entity which no one has ever defined—also flourishes on a 
number of campuses. The historian can place emphasis on the part played 
by the churches in the shaping of human history. This is, one may remark 
in passing, the most difficult of all approaches to religion. For history 
is the story of human sanctity and folly; and, alas, the folly, whether 
it be that of the clergy or that of the laity, unfortunately predominates. 
The probing student will find his way through the crust to the all-im- 
portant holiness of the saints. But others will not, and will remember 
only that Pope Alexander was a disreputable personage and that Luther 
threw an ink-pot at the Devil. Finally, the course in ethics may stress 
religious motivation. Even where this is skillfully done, the fact remains 
that while religion uses ethics as a philosophic enquiry it is itself not ethics. 

This is the picture and we might as well frankly admit that the 
results are about what we should expect. Students come to college, for 
the most part, from the public schools, which are likewise “secularist” in 
character. They know enough biology to be likely to confuse vital proc- 
esses with the human spirit. The activity program has made them very 
conscious of social problems and methodologies, so that they come to feel 
that human life will be satisfying and complete only when a “decent” 
social pattern has been created. It has been said to them that only 
“challenging thinkers” matter, and so they have an inordinate respect 
for a teacher whose little brain encompasses wisdom about government 
to which not even the President of the United States can lay claim, and 
‘precious little time for a parson who relies on prayer to cleanse and 
fructify souls. 

Such students are further conditioned by their college experience. 
It is not that they are materialistic in the ordinary sense of the term. 
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Nothing could, indeed, be more evident than the idealism of our young 
people. I have seen their faces light up when heroism and dedication 
of the self are presented to them in terms they could understand, and I 
know that many of them think more deeply about God and human life 
than do their elders. _ But the groove down which their idealism goes 
seldom comes to have a religious character. Many of them graduate as 
humanists of genuine worth, and sometimes the influence of a teacher 
whose outlook is colored by strong religious convictions will mold the 
attitude of this or that individual. 

Over and against these trends we have begun to set religious forces 
operating in an extracurricular manner. It seems to me that in time we 
can, if we have the necessary patience and zeal, make effective use of this 
method. The nature of the American college favors it. This college 
differs from the European gymnasium in that it affords room for the 
normal development of the human personality. In the Old World, 
students cram diligently, learn how to study, and prepare themselves 
for the university in two years after preparatory school. But they lack 
almost every trace of what we should term awareness of the circumstances 
under which life is lived. They have not learned how to give and take; 
they have seldom participated in creative discussion; their responses to 
sex feeling and other social impulses are undisciplined and immature. 
The American college expects youth to grow up while learning. Com- 
paratively speaking, it does a remarkable job in acclimating students to 
the climate of life. 

But the purpose of the American college will be attained only if the 
extracurricular activities of the student are properly organized and guided. 
In the days of yore, summer vacations were spent at work, often on the 
farm or in the paternal business. Today, by dint of the war need, 
ancient habits are being revived. It would be well if the nation saw to it 
that habits of dawdling, which were developed during the lush twenties, 
are never suffered to spring up again. I think that the work camp, which. 
associates students co-operatively during vacation periods, is here to stay. 
Why should not the churches seek to organize such camps, or at least 
to participate in the operation of those created under other auspices? 
This system worked very well indeed in Republican Germany, though the 
scope of operations was doubtless too restricted. Already the Quakers 
have taken up the idea. The work camp is usually close to nature. While 
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the physical Jabor is hard, there are hours during which mind and heart 
can be served. Why not attempt to serve them? 

Then there is the extracurricular life of the college year. It is de- 
voted in. part to fostering contacts between the students and persons of 
importance in civic and intellectual activity. Thus the classroom work 
is supplemented with more informal discussion. At a number of educa- 
tional institutions, church groups have been quick to seize the opportunity 
thus afforded. A variety of approaches to the problem have been tried 
out. Sometimes the religious activities of students are fostered against a 
complex background of religious counseling. The Universities of Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Iowa are examples. Wisconsin has a very elaborate or- 
ganization, which is served by good men. Again, the plan may be rela- 
tively simple, as at Cornell. Here a modest foundation provides oppor- 
tunity for student religious worship, and in addition sponsors a measure 
of interfaith activity. The growth of interest at Cornell is genuine and 
offers food for thought. 

I should like, if I may, to tell the story of what happens in terms 
of concrete incident, though of course one cannot generalize on the basis 
of such incidents. M is a bright girl, educated in a New York high 
school. Her parents are old-fashioned, simple people who attend religious 
services faithfully. But the daughter had no respect for their ideas, and 
gradually lost all interest in the church. Although, so far as can be 
determined, none of her college instructors was irreligious, she termed 
herself an atheist and no doubt was. One day, however, she was sent 
to “cover” an address by a religious leader for the college paper. Later 
she called on the orator, ostensibly for the purpose of finding out whether 
her copy was accurate. She professed her atheism proudly, but it was 
obvious to her host that she was not quite so sure of her position as she 
professed to be. He talked matters over with her calmly and courteously; 
she left, seemingly convinced that she had had the better of the argument. 


Somewhat to the clergyman’s surprise, she called again a week later, this _ 


time offering a whole series of detailed objections to a religious view of 
life. It will suffice to say that this girl is now an ardent and sincere Chris- 
tian, who goes to church regularly. 

The case is much more typical than most of us imagine. Elders are 
far too prone to accept everything glib young people say at face value, 
and to write them off the books as “radicals” and “godless youth.” Al- 
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most every girl or boy has 2 moment of spiritual experience which is of 
great significance. But they also usually have moments of acute skepticism. 
If in their opinion the elders they respect are brilliant skeptics, they come 
quite readily to decide in favor of the skeptical experience. “Science” 
then seems to be on the side of godlessness. It would be a fatal mistake 
to assume that the impressive elders must necessarily be in the flesh. They 
may equally well be dead authors of old books. One serious youth once 
told me that while he admired me and was struck with my devotion to 
religion, he couldn’t after all forget that Schopenhauer was on his side. 
Almost irreparable disaster is done, of course, when the spokesman for 
religion is narrow, uninformed and intellectually dishonest. I recall that 
one splendid student left the Church for good because when he went to 
consult a clergyman about the evidence for the existence of God he was 
told to come back the next afternoon. The book containing the argu- 
ments was in the college library! 

Here is another and opposite case. K was an exceptionally 
brilliant boy, of Czech ancestry. He read everything on which he could 
lay his hands, developed a strong interest in religion, and eventually began 
a systematic study of the creed of the church to which he belonged. He 
read widely and selected his literature with marked bias. He seemed 
convinced of the veracity of his position and intent merely upon exploring 
all the implications. Gradually, however, a change came over him. The 
critical spirit, native to a mind as incisive as his, manifested itself. In a 
short while he was doubting everything, and the day came when he an- 
nounced his conversion to “agnosticism.” I am afraid he was a source 
of grievous annoyance to the good Catholic priest whom he haunted at all 
hours of the day and night. Every argument had a flaw; every miracle 
was open to a mundane explanation; and every saint had at least one clay 
foot. But this priest was a very wise man. He told the boy that he must 
make up his own mind, and gravely supplied whatever skeptical literature 
he could lay his hands on. The boy read Strauss, Renan, Kant and 
Voltaire. The cure ‘required considerable time, but it was successful. 

After all, however, attitudes are normally not based on the intellect. 
The problem of sin is of the greatest importance, and its impact may be 
either positive or negative. Some young people are attracted to religion 
precisely because they are prone to fall. Given to practicing sexual ir- 
regularities, they are ashamed of themselves and try to make up for their 
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weakness by clinging to religion. Young men and women addicted to 
drink will frequently turn very abstemious for periods, having been 
made conscious of their aberration. And, of course, sin does keep many 
away from church. Old mystical writers are correct in saying that seeking 
the pleasures of the flesh dulls the religious impulse. Usually, however, 
what one is dealing with is not actual physical sin, but the pleasant phan- 
tasms of imagined vice which torment so many adolescents. Here one 
simply must not preach. I remember listening to the story of a French 
soldier who had, as he put it, turned “scientific.” He was seeing something 
of a girl whom he desired to have for his mistress; and the clergyman 
whom he talked to about his fault began to denounce him for not thinking 
of the “purity of the Trinity.” “Instantly,” the soldier told me com- 
placently, “it was clear to me that the doctrine of the Trinity did not make 
sense.” The exorcism of such demons is largely medicinal, and the religious 
counselor must not imagine that he is a physician. 

Then, finally, there are the normal youngsters who have been brought 
up in religious families and want to keep the faith. One would think it 
easy to help them. But here slogans do infinite harm. For example, 
the widespread notion that “Protestantism is dying” wreaks veritable havoc. 
It should be obvious, first of all, that Protestantism is not even remotely 
in mortal peril. Unless all signs fail, the major creeds which profess to 
be Protestant will emerge from this war covered with so much glory that 
there will be no denying their vital significance. In the second place, the 
slogan is of the most dubious ancestry. Still one cannot doubt that very 
many young people have assumed the demise of their ancestral faith and 
have been governed accordingly. Similarly, one cannot overestimate the 
importance of absurd contentions that Catholicism is the natural ally of 
Fascism and Nazism. I wish it were possible to persuade clergymen in 
both camps that while such allegations are effective rhetorical devices 
they do irreparable damage to the cause of religion. This does not mean 
that criticism of the churches should be discouraged. In my opinion, they 
would profit greatly if they took to heart intelligent public fault-finding. 
It is true that Revelation is august and sacred. Human comment pales 
into insignificance in the presence of the Word. But churches as organ- 
izations of men are in another category. Why should clergymen so fre- 
quently assume that the castigator of their infirmities has gone over to the 
camp of the infidel? 
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It follows from what has been said that religious education given 
within the framework of extracurricular activities will prosper if those 
who direct it are leaders who combine tact, sincerity and professional 
knowledge of pedagogical method. They must have unflagging sympathy 
for young people, and an equally firm devotion to the Maker of us all. 
Even more essential, perhaps, is a continued interest in intellectual de- 
velopment. College is a stage on which the only stars are those who 
continue to be creative and productive scholars. One must not assume 
that being a jolly good fellow will prove a reliable open sesame to hearts 
and minds. Young people may themselves be without scholarly amibition, 
but they do not approve of the lack of that ambition in their mentors. 

In my opinion it is entirely possible, granted the right sort of leader- 
ship, to develop a religious program in the college which is not only 
adequate but even. distinguished. Those who are dubious hold that any 
systematic presentation of spiritual truth is impossible under such con- 
ditions, and that only such a presentation will suffice. The justice of the 
objection is cheerfully conceded. I wish it were possible to train very 
many more young people thoroughly in religion and religious philosophy. 
Nevertheless it is quite probable that one could offer on an extracurricular 
basis quite as much as is made available in most church colleges. If lec- 
tures and sermons are first rate in quality, the quantity is relatively unim- 
portant. The essential teachings of Saint Augustine, for example, can 
be conveyed to listeners of college age in six discourses. And one mature 
person who can explain in thirty minutes just why he is a Christian seems 
to me worth more than a tedious professor who needs three hours a week 
for a year to exhaust student interest in the eschatology of the New Testa- 
ment. In short, what is needed is pastoral effort of a high quality. I 
am sure that three hundred Kenneth Latourettes or Paul Bussards would 
completely alter the religious picture on the American campus. 

Let me be bold enough to say that the churches could accomplish 
immensely more if they were not frightened by their own shadows. They 
are still thinking in terms of Tennyson’s alarm over the implications of 
Huxley’s comment on Darwin’s Origin of Species. But in terms of actual 
academic fact we are miles away from all that. There are too many 
modern scientists who subscribe to the eternal verities to make it possible 
any longer to dismiss religion as outmoded. The world has run a good 
many ideologies through the inexorable sieve of experience. If the 
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churches have a message to offer they will find an audience which has sur- 
prisingly few preconceptions. If they have no message, the sooner they 
admit it the better off we shall all be. May I add that religious groups 
will find college administrators most sympathetic? 

But intellectual training is far from being enough. Faith is not a 
matter of the mind only. It finds its truest expression in the rhythm 
of daily life, in the breaking of the bread, in the communion of the faithful 
unto life everlasting. Therefore religion will not prosper in our time 
(as it has not prospered in any other time) until it has taught men and 
women to endow the varied phenomena of existence with religious mean- 
ing. This cannot be done by merely appending labels to activities and 
things. The formal invocation has not lost all its savor, to be sure, 
but it is a formality and little more. I wish we had a little imagination 
in these matters. Why should there not be a ceremony known as the 
blessing of the textbooks, expressing the hope that the lore to be derived 
from them might benefit the student in this life and the next? Why 
must the reading of the Scripture be such a stodgy performance? An 
effective paraphase of the Sacred text can be a memorable experience. 
Nobody thinks of arising on a solemn occasion and reciting a few lines of 
Shakespeare chosen at random. Exactly why one should imagine that 
the Bible is impressive taken in such doses is not apparent to me. 

The approach to student worship must be worked out by the ministry. 
It is not a subject on which the layman can speak with authority. I have, 
however, an uncomfortable feeling that by and large we are still far from 
having either a plan or an objective. It is evident that students, being 
young people, like to do things. Religious service ought, therefore, to 
be active rather than static. 

What has been said is of little importance, but the topic is of the 
very greatest significance. We have seen, in our day, what it means to 
indoctrinate youth. The fearful Ersatzreligion of Hitler has been 
drummed into the ears of German children; and as a result we must deal 
with whole generations of what was once a civilized people, who either 
profess the Nazi creed or have no reverence for anything. It is all very 
well to say that our reply must be couched in terms of the “democratic 
way of life.” There are some stirring things to say about freedom as a 
purely terrestrial, political value. But I am quite sure that neither de- 
mocracy nor freedom will continue to mean a great deal unless they are 
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associated once more with the religious thinking from which they sprang. 
The Western world struggled for liberty because it was sure that God 
must be obeyed rather than man. That gave the Word its sacredness. 

I want the college to preserve that sacredness for the countless thou- 
sands of young men and women who come to it for guidance. For freedom 
is the very essence of man. Therefore freedom is also religious. If we 
are mere matter and motion, given a peculiar shape by reason of the opera- 
tion of mysterious biological laws, we cannot escape the operation of the 
laws governing matter and motion. It may well be that for a time the 
feeling that one is only dust and zoology seems to young people a liberating 
and zest-giving emotion. Are they not free to live as they like—to 
violate the established code of morals, to indulge themselves, to assume 
that Omar Khayyam was right? Yes, but youth is quick to sense the 
bondage that is imposed by pleasure. Boys and girls find not bitterness 
but terror also at the bottom of many a cup. And it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world whether they come to accept that bitterness, that terror, 
as the normal accompaniment of living, or whether they find some Power 
which will free them from the bondage they assumed was freedom. 

Religion is that triumphant liberation. It is not a code of self- 
policing; its nature is not that of regimen or a rule. It alone enables man 
to stand alone. And, standing erect, man compels the respect of the state. 
His blood has been sacrified lavishly in the past and the present to prove 
that the doors which lead to his innermost citadel are barred until he 
opens them to God. This and only this has protected the spirit of man 
against political invasion. Such is the supreme message we have to preach 
to the young. May God give us the words in which to express what 
we have to say. Only so can the future be made more than another chapter 
in the story of outrage to which our era has been compelled to listen 

No doubt much of what I have written will seem bold or even 
impudent. If it evokes withering comment I shall not mind in the least, 
provided that the comment leads to action benefiting young people. We 
educators grow a little tired of hearing our institutions impugned as 
“godless,” whereas the truth of the matter is that nearly all of us would 
be deeply grateful for religious progress. After all, the best we can do is 
to make available to the churches whatever means are at our disposal. 
What happens then must inevitably depend upon how the churches them- 
selves deal with the opportunity. May God be their guide and light. 
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their youth and early maturity. Their families and friends had 

not thought of them as about to die. Life for them was forma- 
tive, growing. To the aged death comes as a consummation. To youth 
it seems an irrelevance. It interferes with what is normal and anticipated. 
It is therefore hard for loved ones to accept for their soldier heroes the 
fact of death—especially hard if it occurs on some distant battlefield. 
The death of the young and the strong seems to deny much that the 
living hold dear. It is at once a deprivation and a threat. Loneliness 
and fear rise up in power to confront the pride and the courage of the 
bereaved. 

Inevitably there develops, too, a new intensity of faith in a life 
beyond death or, at very least, an urgent eagerness to find some shred 
of proof that personality survives the grave. Often and often intelligence 
surrenders to emotional need, and the trickster thrives on the sale of 
sham. For the inquirer, though he be of well-trained mind, yields 
reasoned objectivity to an interest sharpened by desire and need. Always, 
and perversely, the most intensive effort really to get at the truth re- 
garding the survival of death occurs in days like these when scientific 
objectivity is more than ever difficult to attain. 

Certainly the subject is timely, and on that account difficult. Com- 
mon sense warns us in normal times against its fantasies, its cheap ab- 
surdities, its tendency to let the jungle in. If now we are to give it 
serious thought it must be in broader terms than the present and with 
wider reference than the conquest of individual loneliness and fear. We 
must try to get it in perspective both in time and in thought. Both history 
and philosophy must guard us against any easy yielding to present urgen- 
cies. How old and how pervasive is this idea of life after death? Can 
it be fitted into any sane modern philosophy? What are its principal 
forms? What scientific study has been made of them? And, finally, 
what meaning and value has this belief for the kind of civilization we 
hope to build when the war is ended? 
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The author first became interested in so-called spiritistic phenomena 
when his studies of primitive religions led him to the conclusion that 
what he had believed were the amusing antics of a few scatter-brained 
folk in England and in America, beginning in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, in reality represented a continuous belief and practice, be- 
ginning in pre-history and to be found in some form in every tribe and 
nation. The primitive origin of this “childish” belief did not so much 
surprise him as did its spread and persistence. 

It was easy to be humorous at the expense of solemn intellectuals on 
Morningside Heights sitting in a circle in a pitch-dark room listening 
eagerly to the whispered inanities of Little Violet coming to them through 
the small end of a megaphone somehow manipulated by the “medium” 
—in gratitude to whom at the conclusion of the “sitting” each left a “gift 
offering” of two dollars in a saucer always conveniently placed on a 
taboret in the entrance hall. Yet how curiously similar it was to the 
goings on of a group of Ovimbundu natives gathered in the doorway of 
a West African hut within whose dark interior a spirit summoned by the 
witch doctor spoke through the unmoving lips of a little goddess, carved 
out of wood and standing in the corner. The witch doctor was more 
explicit about his pay but no more effective in collecting it. 

Of course, it was easy to laugh at isolated examples of seemingly 
naive response to belief in the actuality and activity of spirits. But how 
persistent this faith, how nearly universal. Even if surely based upon 
a false interpretation of life, pre-scientific and illogical, it still must have 
served some deeply useful end, else it could not have survived the drift 
of time across the whole surface of the globe. 

Further study of many religions, their experiences crystallized in 
creeds and formalized responses, brought the clear conviction that no one 
thing was more characteristic of religion than the avowed experience 
of contact with spirit entities usually personal and the effort to deal with 
them so as to win their help. The varieties of religious behaviors have 
been multitudinous and contradictory. They have gone from human 
sacrifice to mystic self-surrender, from orgy to asceticism, from destruction 
to benediction, from torture to the ministry of healing—all to the 
propitiation and pleasing of Spirit. And always there have been those 
who by inheritance or the choice of their immediate predecessors, by divine 
election or the fortunate possession of fetishes or charms or secret rituals, 
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have had more direct and effective access to these spiritual powers. They 
have known their names or the ceremonies by which they might be sum- 
moned. They have had the power to see, to hear and to foretell where 
others were blind and deaf to spirit beings and unable to pierce the veil 
of the present. They have known the secret of strong medicine, have 
had the power to release and to command forces impersonal and personal 
to do their bidding. They have been guided, strengthened, blessed, by 
guardian spirits. Now and then they have become the victims of the 
powers they would have compelled, hag-ridden, fiend-possessed, driven 
to madness and self-destruction. The long and vivid history of man’s 
commerce with the spirit world is black with cruelty, red with the blood 
of sacrifice, white and shining with the purity of love and gentleness. 
It seems to have had no clear beginning and its end is nowhere in sight. 
The sanest scientist is not altogether immune to the thrill of awe in the 
presense of mysterious Power. The ordinary man knocks wood lest some- 
one invisible should hear his boast in jealousy; and prefers not to linger 
in a graveyard after dark. And in the great urban centers of culture 
and enlightenment, as in the jungle kraal, men and women gather to 
learn wisdom of discarnate spirits summoned by some priest or the occult. 
— “Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn,” said Isaiah. “And unto the 
hole of the pit whence ye are digged.” 

Thus it was not because of the impressiveness of any single demon- 
stration of the presence or wisdom or activity of spirit entities, but because 
of the vast persistence of the belief in them and the curious identity in 
the basic patterns of that belief across the world, that the author found 
himself intrigued to ask why he and his good friends so easily laughed 
at the idea and so eagerly shared what they knew about it; and to inquire 
whether it belonged in any sane and Christian pattern of philosophy. 

After many years of rather casual exploration and study he has 
reached some conclusions, has even approached conviction at certain points, 
but still feels more strongly the challenge of unresolved mystery than 
the assurance of clear faith. In this mood and with this confession of 
ignorance these paragraphs are written. If at times they seem more 
dogmatic than tentative, it is in the interest of brevity and with the wish 
to stimulate further inquiry. 

Obviously, modern religion in its depth and power has a significance 
beyond any answer we make to the question of survival. The presence 
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or absence of spirit entities, angelic or demonic, once humanly embodied 
or altogether other, will do little to shake our sure faith in a God of 
love. And will in no wise modify our loyal devotion to the moral and 
spiritual values which have developed in us through the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ. It is conceivable that there exist as an aspect 
of reality forms of being hidden from our ordinary sight. There is 
much “evidence” of their active intrusion into our known world as “polter- 
geists,” the unseen “hands” that light fires, hurl stones through windows, 
lift and let fall heavy objects, swish the bedclothes from tired sleepers, 
ingenious nuisances about whose childish antics books are written. We 
could, if necessary, make grudging room for them in our description of 
reality, perhaps set ourselves the task of discovering the “laws” of their 
unseemly behavior. And this would alter not at all our faith in God and 
immortality. 

If, however, we detected in these tricks the touch of a familiar per- 
sonality, if in the thing done or in the “message” conveyed from this 
world of spirit we found “proof” of human survival of death, a ghostly 
but familiar signature, a thumb print in wax—we should certainly feel 
its repercussions in our religious beliefs and behaviors. Yet we should 
at once become aware that the fact of survival in a few “proven” cases, 
told nothing of its freqency and nothing of its duration. Not a breach 
in the wall but a pinhole through which it might seem futile to try to 
study the vast mystery outside. And God and immortality would evade 
the straining eye. 

Every careful student of psychic phenomena has been impressed with 
their frequent triviality, banality and vulgarity. In the pitch-dark one 
can almost see the sly wink and the leering smile on the spirit face of 
Little Violet as she lisps: “Ah! Mr. Button! Who was the girl I saw 
you with last night?” Surely this sort of thing and the cheap homilies 
so almost invariably delivered by “great masters” in the spirit world, 
are a far cry from the religion of Jesus. Give those immediately con- 
cerned the benefit of the doubt—eliminate conscious trickery—a very 
generous act, and still you have nothing more exalted than smoking- 
room humor and back-fence gossip. 

In other words, it is of primary importance to recognize that 
spiritistic phenomena do not as a rule reflect the divine. Many are ap- 
parently “subhuman,” some “demonic,” and most seem to speak from 
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the gutters of our towns and cities. Not the least revolting part of many . 
of these seances is the eager receptivity of lonely soul-sick folk to this drivel. 

All this is overstatement doubtless—tribute to wasted evenings in 
the darkness of stifling, crowded rooms, and to the pathos and tragedy 
of life. Nowhere else does the naive believer so strip his spirit bare, 
so pitifully reveal its poverty and need. Over absurdity, vulgarity and 
fraud the will-to-believe towers triumphant. And the saucer on the 
taboret is full of dollar bills. 

So much by way of perspective as to the levels from which the 
majority of these occurrences appear to come and the levels upon which 
they are received. It is a truism of the spiritualist that the seeker finds 
only that revelation to which he is in his own life attuned. We must 
now seek the higher reaches, attempting first to define them—both in 
terms of the phenomena themselves and of those who receive and study 
them. 

There is no widely accepted nomenclature in this broad field of 
shades. By and large the occurrences dealt with are thought to orig- 
inate with spirits once in human form.’ Those occurrences may be 
classified as physical, having to do primarily with the manipulation 
of matter by spirit forces, and as mental, having to do with the 
impartation or conveyance of thought or knowledge through the op- 
eration of spirit entities often using physical means to that end. Chief 
among the physical phenomena are (1) the introduction into a locked 
room of some material object, such as large wooden rings or a pigeon, 
or (2) the removal of such an object; (3) the levitation of a table 
or other objects, or, more rarely, of a person; (4) the impress upon 
wax of fingerprints and the making of paraffin “gloves,” narrow at the 
wrist but with the impress of a hand within; (5) the production of an 
“independent” voice; (6) of “independent” writing; (7) of “spirit” 
photographs; and (8) of materializations of departed spirits. 

The mental phenomena are much more vatied. Prominent among 
them are: (1) veridical dreams and visions, sometimes ‘shared, especially 
of a friend at death; (2) knowledge of facts or events in past, present or 
future, not obtainable by normal means but “communicated” by a spirit 
in one of a variety of ways: (a) through the “subconscious”; (b) through 


* For a notable exception see Harrison Forman, “I See the King of Hell,” Harpers Magazine, 
Dec., 1934. 
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a voice heard only by the recipient or by all in the room; (c) through 
automatic writing or ouija board; (d) through crystal gazing and (e) 
through trance often involving “mediumship” and the appearance of 
some of the physical phenomena above listed; (3) healing through the 
beneficence of summoned spirits, a phenomenon which in some instances 
produces marked and rapid physical changes according to recorded ob- 
servations. 

This brief listing makes apparent the variety of spiritistic gifts 
claimed by practitioners, both lay and professional. That of automatic 
writing or of skill with the ouija board and its planchette is the most 
common gift and the one most readily acquired. Although all men 
dream, only a few, like J. W. Dunne,’ claim thereby to penetrate the 
future. The seeing of visions, later “verified,” is more broadly shared 
than the hearing of spirit voices. The ability to produce “independent” 
voice and writing and to “materialize” a discarnate spirit are among the 
rarer gifts. There are those whose mediumistic gifts are exercised in 
broad daylight while they remain fully conscious. Others go into a 
light trance, but slightly withdrawn, while still others, in heavy trance, 
lose all consciousness of their surroundings. It is usually in heavy trance 
and in darkness that ectoplasmic phenomena occur. Ectoplasm is a white 
substance which, it is claimed, is exuded from the mucous surfaces of the 
medium’s body, extending itself to form “rods” by which tables are lifted, 
to form hands which grasp and hold objects against the efforts of “sitters” 
to take them away, and at times to take on the lineaments of a departed 
friend, to be seen in the dim glow of a red-shaded light or to be impressed 
upon a photographic plate.* The ectoplasm is said to be reabsorbed into 
the medium’s body.* 

Only those who have essayed an adequate knowledge in this field of 
spiritistic phenomena can be aware of the stupendous array of books upon 
the subject, the claims and counter-claims, the bitter feuds between warring 
groups of believers, and the many, many issues upon which battle has 
been joined. There is so much chaff and so little grain, so much begging 
of the question, wishful thinking, and naive assertion masquerading as 


"See his An Experiment With Time, Macmillan, 1938. 

*See Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, The Case for Spirit Photography, With Corroborative Evidence by 
Experienced Researchers and Photographers, Doran, 1923. 

“See, for photographs of ectoplasm, Carl A. Murchison, editor, The Case for and Against Psychical 
Belief, Worcester, Mass., Clark University, 1927. 
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scientific research, so little that is evidential, that there is grave danger 
of discounting the good with the bad, of tossing it all aside as worthless. 

However, we must realize that with the growth of the social sciences 
and especially of laboratory psychology, new and more reliable methods 
of investigation have come into use. Controlled experiments have been 
set up, in which the subjective element is reduced to a minimum, and del- 
icate instruments devised to record all movements and disturbances, some 
recorded as photographs taken by infra-red light. Psychical research is 
developing even as the war brings a recrudescence of naive concern for the 
assurance of life after death. 

There is a vast difference between the best of psychical research 
and the average of spiritualistic experience. To understand the changes 
these war years may bring to the faith and hope of millions of people it is 
necessary sharply to distinguish between four groups. There are the 
many lonely folk who yearn for some sign or token that their faith in 
survival is sound. They are often disappointed in their somewhat desul- 
tory search, but quite as often they are convinced by some flimsy show 
of evidence and their hearts are warmed and reassured. The first group, 
the seekers and, after a fashion, the finders, are those from whom the 
second group is largely recruited. These are the convinced believers 
whose beliefs are organized into a creed and a theology. They are the 
Spiritualists, loosely organized, but cohesive enough to be called a church, 
with local, state and national organizations. Though they have no prophet 
founder and no sacred scripture of their own, they have, since their be- 
ginning at Hydesville, New York, in 1848, grown in numbers and in 
influence. Indeed there was before the war an International Spiritualists’ 
Federation with over 500 churches in England, and a scattering of 
churches in at least eighteen other countries. In the United States 
there are well over 600 Spiritualist churches with a membership of more 
than 50,000—and with adherents almost ten times as numerous. They 
believe in the threefold nature of man, as spirit, as soul (which is the body 
of the spirit), and as material body. They believe in life after death 
in a Spirit World of seven spheres, of which the first is the Summerland, 
and through which, sphere by sphere, the spirit progresses in accord with 
a definite law. 

The minister of a Spiritualist church is possessed of mediumistic 
gifts and as a rule conducts a message service in which he brings to one 
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and another of the assembled worshippers word from their loved ones de- 
parted. Also he conducts private services which are seances, often of 
the dark-room variety, sometimes with “materializations.” ° 

Spiritualism as a religion is largely recruited from Protestant ranks. 
Some few continue their Protestant church connections. But not without 
difficulty. For among Spiritualists there is a notable dependence upon 
their particular minister and medium, a sense of the immediacy of guidance 
and day-by-day development of revelation. This inevitably minimizes 
the importance of the Bible as a guide and seems to substitute for a sense 
of fellowship with Jesus and the practice of prayer to God in His name 
a daily intercourse with lesser spirits. These are not merely or principally 
departed relatives and friends; but gifted and developed spirits who 
speak through the lips of the minister and medium or other message 
bearers. These sometimes tell of Jesus but always with awe as of one 
who has ascended to the highest sphere beyond the reach even of their 
exalted understanding. Spiritualism thus tends to develop a kind of con- 
gregational individualism and a dependence upon the minister as the 
medium through whom their guidance comes. Yet, in spite of the sep- 
aratism and variety involved, it must be admitted that there is among 
them a remarkable degree of unanimity upon the central tenets of their 
faith. 

These are the second group of the folk who believe in spirits that 
survive the body’s death. The third group are the would-be scientists, 
the proof-seekers who strive for objectivity and the establishment by 
experiment and test of the complete validity of the spirit hypothesis. 
Personal acquaintance with many of them leads to the conclusion that 
though they be not members of a Spiritualist church they are nonetheless 
not very different from the second group. This is rank insult and at once 
demands apology to the few who for their spiritistic hypothesis seek 
not vindication, but verification and who rigorously hold in check their 
own eagerness for “proof.” Falsehood and trickery and self-deceit have 
so often been proved to the hilt that to do so once more is to gain no 
distinction. To discover irrefutable proof of survival is fame and fortune. 
Certainly it must be said of most so-called psychic research that it is 
thoroughly unscientific and unreliable, motivated by the desire to con- 


"See for an excellent and authoritative description of Spiritualism, George Lawton, The Drama of 
Life After Death, Henry Holt & Co., 1932. 
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vince others of what the “investigator” already deeply believes. At its 
best, this brand of “research” is no more than the effort to guard the 
cause against mere tricksters and charlatans who only pretend to possess 
the gift. Trickery és practiced, and for relatively high stakes. The un- 
scrupulous medium is often a very successful racketeer. Those who sin- 
cerely accept the validity of his contact with the spirit world readily yield 
their judgment to his own, their resources to his suggestion and need. 
The semblance and jargon of science help to cloak deceit. 

But it is altogether unfair thus slightingly to dismiss psychical re- 
search. The many volumes published by the English Society of Psychical 
Research and the publications of the American Society, though uneven in 
quality and in reliability, contain many “authenticated” occurrences, re- 
ported over wide geographic areas, which must be acknowledged to have a 
cumulative effect upon the most skeptical reader. It is not by the per- 
fection of any single case that the impression is made. And it is this 
same process of accretion rather than any single unanswerable demon- 
stration which has brought many a keen critic to eventual belief. Yet both 
scientifically and philosophically it must be clear that proof of survival 
need not be established-by an average of experimental outcomes, nor need 
it be shown that always and invariably a certain method establishes com- 
munication with spirit entity. All that is necessary to prove survival is 
one scientifically incontrovertible case of it. Is it the absence of such 
proof, or man’s stubbornness of mind which accounts for the prevailing 
unbelief? 

Here is a case in point. The late Dr. William MacDougall, of 
Harvard and of Duke Universities, devoted much attention to psychical 
research. He accepted his call to Harvard only on condition that this 
be permitted him. And when, in 1927, he went to Duke, he made place 
for psychical research there, notably by two graduate students, John F. 
Thomas and J. B. Rhine. The former, beginning in 1926 and continuing 
through 1935, made a serious effort to analyze and check a long series of 
mediumistic sittings under conditions which seemed to preclude the 
operation of fraud and to make very unlikely any “normal” explanation 
of the possession by the different mediums of the knowledge they im- 
parted while in trance.° Doctor Thomas conducted, or had conducted 


*Thomas, John F., Beyond Normal Cognition, Boston, Bruce Humphries, 1937. 
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for him, experiments with twenty-two different “sensitives” in 525 
“sittings” in England and America during which 3,792 typed pages of 
records were procured. His book contains an analysis of a series of 
twenty-four experiments with Mrs. Leonard in England, and includes 
as well an analysis of the corroborative and complementary data secured 
from other sensitives. 

“In the Leonard records, there are 550 topics, with 2,964 points; 
a point being the statement of a single possibly verifiable fact. These 
2,964 points score as 2,358 correct; 196 incorrect; 231 inconclusive; 
179 unverifiable. The per cent correct of the total points is 79.5%. 
The per cent correct of the total verifiable points is 92.3%.” * 

It is very apparent that Doctor Thomas believes that these per- 
centages can be fully explained only on the hypothesis that spiritual 
beings have actually communicated with living individuals. The evidence 
is very impressive. He does, however, give serious consideration to the 
possibility that the quite remarkable knowledge shown of past and con- 
temporaneous events in his own life might have been secured by the 
medium through supernormal means not involving the spirit hypothesis.* 

This raises an issue of grave importance to the future of mankind and 
of religion. Is man as strictly limited as he seems by space and time in 
the range of his perceptions? 

About 1930, Dr. J. B. Rhine, also a graduate student of Duke Uni- 
versity, was encouraged by the Department of Psychology there to pursue 
certain studies in telepathy and clairvoyance. In 1934 he published the 
results of his research, Extra-Sensory Perception, following it in 1937 
with New Frontiers of the Mind, a more popularly written exposition of 
the same experiments and their amplification. Using a special pack of 
twenty-five cards of five suits of five cards each, he has, in several hundred 
thousand runs of the cards discovered that certain individuals have powers 
of extrasensory perception since, without seeing the faces of the cards, 
they can name them with a degree of correctness so high as altogether to 
rule out the operation of chance as the explanation of their performance. 
This they accomplish in one of two ways, while a second individual looks 
at the face of each card in turn or while the cards remain face down upon 


* Ibid., p. 10. 
* Ibid., Chapter IX. 
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the table. The first is an instance of telepathy, the second of clairvoyance. 
Those who possess the one ability as a rule possess the other also. Both 
types of experiment have been ‘performed with marked success at a distance 
from the cards. In one series of two hundred tests in telepathy the dis- 
tance was over 250 miles and the correct answers averaged 10.1 out of a 
possible twenty-five, whereas chance would allow only five out of twenty- 
five on the average.” 

These results have been verified by other independent investigators 
in psychological laboratories in various parts of the country. No satis- 
fying explanation has as yet been offered. Nonetheless the facts as stated 
seem to have survived every attack upon them. 

Doctor Rhine was keenly aware of the relation of these experiments 
to the spiritistic hypothesis. Noting that no effort had ever been made 
to test a medium’s ability in super- or extrasensory perception, he secured 
the co-operation of a British medium, Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, and pro- 
ceded to test her ability to read his cards both telepathically and clair- 
voyantly in her proper person and when she was in trance under the control 
of a trance personality who calls himself Uvani, claiming to be the 
discarnate spirit of a deceased Arab. These tests continued for about 
three weeks including about 16,000 trials. The results, in simplest brief, 
were that Mrs. Garrett’s score and that of her trance personality, Uvani, 
went up and down together in both types of tests with remarkable 
unanimity, hers always a little higher than his. Although Doctor Rhine 
is cautious in stating his conclusions, he inclines to agree that the experiment 
indicates some common fundamental mental organization for the two 
personalities. At once we are confronted with the question whether, should 
the Rhine experiments definitely prove the presence of these extrasensory 
perceptions, telepathic and clairvoyant, in many individuals, the spiritistic 
hypothesis would be any longer necessary. We must reply that it would 
go a long way toward removing that necessity, but would leave “unex- 
plained” all of the physical phenomena, including clairaudience (the 
“independent” voice) and “independent” writing. And it must be con- 
fessed that it seems hardly a satisfying solution to Doctor Thomas’ 
careful experiments with mediums unknown to him and, for some of the 
experiments, across the ocean from him. Yet beyond doubt, by seeming 


* Rhine, J. B., Extra-Sensory Perception, Boston Society for Psychic Research, 1934, p. 105. The score 
of 10.1 per 25 is 10.8 times the probable error. 
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to extend the range of merely human perceptions it makes more difficult 
the task of proving spiritistic co-operation. Doctor Rhine’s experiments 
have continued and developed in method and reliability. Their sig- 
nificance is very great. 

The fourth and last group of those actively concerned with spiritistic 
phenomena is made up of philosophers and mystics. They are not, like 
the first group, vaguely restless seekers and easily satisfied finders. Nor 
are they members of any Spiritualist church. And they are not scientists 
seeking to prove an hypothesis. They are believers in the reality of a 
spirit world and of man’s survival in it. But they desire with heart and 
mind to comprehend the beauty and the power of that truth in order to 
discover how to live here and now in the full light of it and how to be 
ready for their translation. It is a group of seekers after the great illumina- 
tion, of believers whose belief has burst the bounds of creed and ceremony, 
of researchers who accept the truth of the hypothesis so as better to dis- 
cover its astounding and liberating implications. The saints and mystics 
of all ages have written of it in the common language of devotion. But 
somehow it has escaped us. The communion of the saints, the great 
surrounding cloud of witnesses, the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
faith, the victory of life over death—all these are precious thoughts but 
lacking for most of us the reality of simple truth. 

When F. Bligh Bond, author of The Gate of Remembrance, seemed 
to prove to the authorities of Glastonbury Abbey that he had, through 
the guidance of the spirits of monks long dead, precisely located and un- 
covered the lost Loretto Chapel, they dismissed him from his post as 
chief antiquarian, so he has said, and built a high wall between his house 
and the Abbey grounds. They were, perhaps, disturbed lest the survival] 
of death they had so constantly preached about should thus suddenly 
and inconsiderately be proven true. 

There is nothing in the Christian faith and tradition which contra- 
venes a belief in the continuance of personality and therefore of memory 
beyond the grave. It is true that according to the four evangelists, Jesus, 
after His death, reappeared as a soul restored to His own risen body—a 
fact which the empty tomb attested. But to Paul, and to most liberal 
Christians today, it is the spiritual body which sown in corruption rises 
in incorruption because of the Christian’s union with Christ. The resur- 
rection should take place, according to Paul, at Christ’s speedy second 
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coming. Again liberal Christianity has discarded the belief that the soul, 
since it is to have no use for its physical body, must wait till Judgment 
day for its spiritual body. It is at death that it is put on.”° 

Perhaps the reality of personal survival would be less of a shock 
to some, were we freed from the vulgar inanities of the average seance. 
A series of four books by Stewart Edward White admirably illustrate the 
ease with which the fact of life after death can be made the center of en- 
nobling thought and experience. The Betty Book (1937), Across the 
Unknown (1939), The Unobstructed Universe (1941) and The Road 
I Know (1942), constitute a remarkable contribution to the literature of 
spiritualism. The first two were written largely by transcription of 
mediumistic messages received by his wife, Betty. The third, begun 
about six months after her death, purports to be her description of the 
Spirit World, The Unobstructed Universe, conveyed through the medium- 
istic services of a girlhood friend. The first two books attempt to prove 
nothing, save by the depth and quality of the messages conveyed through 
Betty by “the Invisibles” in their efforts to give her, and others through her, 
some comprehension of the unity of life and of the world on both sides 
of the death line. The last book, The Road I Know, particularizes the 
story of Betty’s education into understanding, tracing the slow struggle 
upward and her joyous reactions to the increasing enlightenment. It has 
been receiving much attention from reviewers. Whatever the reader’s 
' attitude toward personal immortality he will find these books scientifically, 
philosphically and religiously thrilling. They are outstanding in the 
exaltation and reasonableness of their contents, superbly equal to the 
beauty of the message they convey. : 

What is the significance of this clear faith for those who believe? 
That is determined by its quality and scope. This much may be said with 
assurance. Such a faith as finds expression in The Unobstructed Universe 
inevitably influences the believer’s daily life, his attitudes toward events 
and persons. To live mow in the perspective of eternity and in the as- 
surance of an overarching and loving Purpose is not to live as most of ‘us 
do. And such living cannot harmonize with any plan of world govern- 
ment which falls short of the brotherhood of all men in equality of op- 
portunity and in mutual respect. 


“See James Thayer Addison, Life Beyond Death, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932. 





A Theological Doctrine of Man 


Nets F. S. Ferré 
wT BE curious about that which is not my concern,” said Socrates, 


“while I am still in ignorance of my ownself, would be ridicu- 

lous.” * With this observation Augustine emphatically agrees: 
“The knowledge of things terrestrial and celestial is commonly thought 
much of by men. Yet those doubtless judge better who prefer to that 
knowledge, the knowledge of themselves; and that mind is more praise- 
worthy which knows even its own weakness, than that which, without 
regard to this, searches out, and even comes to know, the ways of the 
stars, or which holds fast such knowledge already acquired, while ignorant 
of the way by which itself to enter into its own proper health and 
strength.”* Calvin, too, knew this sentiment: “There is much reason 
in the old adage, which so strongly recommends to man the knowledge 
of himself. For if it be thought disgraceful to be ignorant of whatever 
relates to the conduct of human life, ignorance of ourselves is much more 
shameful, which causes us, in deliberating on subjects of importance, to 
grope our way in miserable obscurity, or even in total darkness.” * 
Pivotal indeed is man’s view of himself, for it is his index to the kind 
of world in which he lives and his ultimate criterion of the conduct 
which is demanded of him. 

Fortunately it can be taken for granted in a Conference like this 
that all of us, scientists, philosophers and theologians, are peculiarly con- 
cerned with those truths which bear helpfully upon our common social 
task. While science as science is dominantly concerned with the ac- 
curate description of our actual world, and while philosophy as philosophy 
is centrally focussed on its interpretation, religion as religion has for its 
main task its deliverance from evil. In this sense we are all religious 
no matter what our approach to the problem. ‘Today’s needs make us 
recognize our intrinsic interdependence. This is no day for self-sufficiency 
in professional fragmentation and in isolationist specialization. The scien- 

* Phaedrus, 229. 

* Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, First Series, Vol. III. On the Holy Trinity, p. 69. 

* Institutes, Book II, Chapter 1. 

“This paper was written at the request of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion for use 
in its 1942 Symposium. 
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tist, now himself inextricably involved in the death-groanings of a passing 
era and in the birth-pains of a new civilization, has become vividly aware 
in numberless cases that he must not “transform what is merely an artifice 
of method into a doctrine of reality.’° Many scientists who themselves 
have cast out those pseudo scientists who turn a limited method into un- 
limited dogma are today calling for more adequate social theories and 
attitudes. 

Nor does the wise philosopher limit truth to our feeble systematiza- 
tions of our fugitive glimpses of our little actual world. There is, to be 
sure, a human tendency to limit our interpretation of the unknown as 
far as possible to what we can control, and to hide from the deeper meaning 
and reality of that which controls us. Yet there is little steadying 
authority in our own creations. Our golden calves may give pleasure 
but from the height above comes the order of the moral law. The true 
philosopher, while standing within the actual world of scientific descrip- 
tion, beholds the ideal order stretching far beyond his own grasp of its 
worth and reality and feels himself and his thoughts judged by it. The 
true philosopher is vividly aware of the fact that “not ignorance but the 
ignorance of ignorance is the death of knowledge.” ° 

The open-minded theologian is also unavoidably aware of the fact 
that without the knowledge that science and philosophy give him, he 
cannot even begin adequately to understand his actual world. And if 
the world is to be saved it must first be understood. Yet religion is 
primarily concerned with the ultimate meaning of things and with human 
life in the light of that meaning. Its basic motif is the understanding 
of the actual not as it is but as it can become. Its basic drive is the trans- 
formation of our actual world by the overcoming or the deliverance 
from its evils. Religion sees the actual in the context of meaning de- 
termined by its regulative ideal. William James summarizes all religious 
experience as a sense of wrongness with our actual situation and a belief 
in a power or powers that enable men to make “proper connection” with 
an ideal order.’ To the religious man it seems simply both natural and 
practical, unless there is evidence to the contrary, to believe that whatever 
transforms the actual into a better state of things, or even has the power 

* Allport, Personality, p. 19. 


* Whitehead, Class lectures. 
"Cf. William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 508. 
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to keep our attained good from disintegrating, has a right and reality 
over us which is prior to the society and self which are helped by it. 
The writer, however, presents the theological point of view as merely 
a context of meaning in which the highest ideal constitutes a perspective 
from which to view the actual. Naturally the ideal is itself partly actual 
or we would know nothing about it. The religious reason, however, is 
selective rather than aggregative; being true to what actually is, religion 
sees this in a new dimension which alters its significance. The specific 
religious ideal we are to employ in looking at the meaning of man is 
naturally the Jewish Christian, both because of its general relevance and 
because we believe it to be true. This historic perspective sees our actual 
world dependent upon an Eternal Being who is concerned with and has 
concern for every last individual in it. This is, at least, its highest ideal. 
Even though such a faith judgment staggers the imagination, we confess 
that for some of us it is easier, for many reasons that we cannot give here, 
to believe in a God of the universe or universes than to believe in any- 
thing less than that, even ourselves and our little knowledge, as the 
final measure of all things. But whether or not we now actually believe 
this ideal perspective to be true, we must at least recognize, in order to 


understand our actual historic situation, that this is the high and strong 
sun which has drawn importantly out of the soil of the Western world 
the kind of civilization which today faces a supreme test. 


I 


From this theological perspective, man is, first of all, a creature. 
How man has come to be, theology asks of science as the description of the 
actual. Perhaps science will be able to tell us more and more accurately 
and adequately man’s story on this earth. But whatever that answer may 
be, he now is as he is. That is our data. How man came to be cannot sig- 
nificantly explain why he came to be, what he now is, and what he may 
yet become. We have no right to identify process and product, for in the 
total emergence of man we have something more than, and radically 
different from, that with which we started. New significance can be 
adequately accounted for only in terms of a reality hidden within or 
outside the process affecting it which is at least equal to the result. That 
is required by the principle of sufficient explanation. And since it does 
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hardly begin to appear as yet what we may become, it is obviously folly 
to limit that Reality which we cannot more than partially glimpse to 
what we now are or see. 

But neither should we deny the persistence of the process in the 
result. Through the ideal, whether in myth or in clarified form, we may, 
to be sure, see more deeply into the ultimate nature of things, and may 
dimly glimpse what can be; but we must not, without being guilty of 
naiveté or of falsehood, use such insights to discredit or deny the process 
as it actually has been or even now continues to be. Religion must know 
the truth if it is to help set the world free. We cannot, consequently, 
teach that man is a unique creature apart from the natural processes 
but rather that he is a unique creature within those processes. Man’s 
uniqueness is not. over against creation but rather as a part of it, as a 
created being. The biologist, for instance, can hardly from his point of 
view call man unique, genetically, structurally, functionally. Man’s 
physical processes obviously participate in common biological laws. As 
an animal man is very much subject to ecological conditions. Man’s 
history, for example, is vitally conditioned by the advancing and increasing 
life of the insects. Man may fight the cutworm and the boll weevil with 
ever more ingenious weapons, but fight them he must. And when he 
masters the known forms, new ones appear. That man the animal is part 
of the natural order is all too apparent in his little life of birth, growth, 
sustenance and death. Fragile is his body at its best; the strongest life 
is snuffed out by ill circumstance; and many are handicapped in body too 
much of the time not to be aware almost constantly of nature’s power 
over life. 

But though man participates organically in the common processes of 
nature, he also develops distinctive processes through which he differ- 
entiates himself from nature and even comes to use it for his own pur- 
poses. Well has Jessop written that “man emerged when an animal 
spoke.”* In a peculiar way man becomes man through the historic, cul- 
tural forces of which he is at the same time both their creator and yet 
also increasingly their creation. Through culture man frees himself im- 
portantly from direct dependence upon nature, whether through tech- 
nology or speech, whether through science or ideals; but he also makes 


* Jessop, “The Scientific Account of Man” in The Christian Understanding of Man, p- 10. 
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himself at the same time dependent upon his own super-personal. and super- 
generational creations. Man builds a road of, yet away from, nature; 
but this road he is then forced to walk except as he gradually changes 
its nature and course. 

Man the creature can be understood only if we keep thoroughly 
in mind that he is both the maker and the product of history. Some treat 
man’s cultural development and conditioning as unreal or of no conse- 
quence and are irked when they are reminded of the fact that man cannot 
be understood and would not indeed be man at all save for and through 
the gradual, creative processes of historic cumulation and preservation 
both through external means and through an uninterrupted cultural 
stream of knowledge, meaning and purpose. Others are equally irked 
when they are reminded that this process cannot explain man. At least 
part of the truth and a most important part of it, is the fact that man 
has produced this cultural process. As the creator of a more.or less 
rational culture man is essentially unique. For though mentality is to be 
found at least in the animal world, as are also social organization and com- 
munal activity, man nevertheless is unique in the fact that human culture 
includes an understanding of itself, of much of its hopes and purposes, of 
time, of death, and of the powers upon which man depends. 

Yet just as man partially transcends nature by means of his cultural 
history, so he also transcends culture by his personal knowledge, under- 
standing, decisions and final individuality of commitment. Complete 
cultural determinism is as onesided as its complete denial. Consider All- 
port’s pertinent observation that “it is impossible to hold that disorgan- 
ization of personality today is proportional to the rapid shattering of cul- 
tural forms.”® “Man cannot live by culture alone.”*® For man is 
somehow a creature of both physical nature and cultural history, and yet 
also of that ultimate Reality which controls both. His existence is 
through the natural and the social but is not limited to them. Though 
“complete freedom and self-mastery lie beyond the horizon of tempor- 
ality” ™ he yet longs for that freedom which can be found only in a rela- 
tionship and reality which lie beyond nature and society. Man, at his 
highest and when faced with ultimate decisions, can transcend the merely 


_ * Allport, Personality, preface. 
* Calhoun, “The Dilemma of Humanitarian Modernism” in The Christian Understanding of Man, 


p- 71. 
™ Taylor, “The Faith of a Moralist,” p. 146. 
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temporal, expedient and socially approved to affirm and to act according 
to some ultimate order of value and truth. 


II 


For man is more than a creature. He is also a responsible self. 
Man is free to make decisions regarding his total attitudes and actions 
within the limits of his inherited and environmental conditions. Even 
though this freedom has continuity with the animal’s desire not to be 
curbed and the infant’s dread of restraint, it goes far beyond this kind of 
instinctive behavior. On the personal level of interpretation we must 
have “a psychology of post-instinctive behavior.” * The origins of free- 
dom are taken up into a higher emergence with a new autonomy and 
reality that transform the content of the original drives with respect to 
its organization and meaning. But what is the nature of this new re- 
sponsibility? Alfred North Whitehead in a personal conversation once 
said that all experience can be reduced to two basic notions: “it matters” 
and “it has consegences.” Upon the kind and content of experience then 
depend what matters, how and why. To the carrot it may matter that it 
finds insufficient moisture, but that experience, if we grant it, is yet quali- 
tatively distinct from the saint’s, seeking integrity. Man’s experience 
of responsible selfhood gives depth and concern to his experience of what 
matters. Tillich calls this sense of freedom beyond man’s existential 
boundedness man’s essential nature."* Hocking similarly affirms that 
“freedom is not an attribute of the will; it is the essence of selfhood.” ™ 
In fact, Brunner makes man’s responsible existence the very clue to his 
nature and world.” If we are to understand man, we must in any case 
recognize that the total configuration of his life is different because of 
his experience of responsible selfhood. Whatever be the extent of man’s 
objective efficacy, his entire approach, attitude and way of life is condi- 
tioned by the repetition of his reactions according to some measure of self- 
consistency. Responsible selfhood then uses reason as “the enlightenment 
of purpose” ** to set some ideal for itself, however dull or implicit, without 
which man is no longer truly man. 

* Allport, op. cit., pp. 194-195. 
* Tillich, “The Nature of Man,” Journal of Religion, July, 1939. 
™ Hocking, The Self, Its Body and Freedom, p. 147. 


* Brunner, Man in Revolt, passim. 
Whitehead, The Function of Reason, p. 29. 
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This kind of freedom makes man as man a peculiar being. In an age 
when individualism is weighed and found light, it is unusually necessary 
to stress its essential truth. Each man is born alone and dies alone. His 
deepest feelings, understandings and attitudes he can never share with 
anyone in their original depth and quality. His deepest decisions he 
must make alone. Nature is sufficiently concerned with individuality to 
make almost endless room for it. No new and better civilization can be 
built on the mere glorification of the group or on responsibility to the 
group alone. Schleiermacher, echoing Spinoza, saw how necessary it is 
for each individual to body forth humanity uniquely in himself. No com- 
munity can ever have a high quality of experience unless its individuals 
contribute to it rich lives. The content of what matters to responsible 
selfhood is of utmost importance to society as a whole. We can no longer 
afford to sneer at self-realization as the sentimentalism of yesterday. Re- 
sponsible selfhood is a unique gift to man and he must still be true to 
himself before he can be true to others. 

Self-responsibility, however, must be clearly seen as not only inade- 
quate but as both dangerous and wrong unless it be at the same-time and 
by its very nature responsibility to others. “It matters” is organically 
connected with the notion “it has consequences.” What matters to us 
must increasingly become identical with the consequences our deeds and 
those of others havé beyond us. The very content of man’s responsible 
freedom is defined by both the sociality of his nature and by the fact that 
he must live with others. Aristotle even held that metaphysically man 
is a political animal before he is a private self. In any case, man’s adjust- 
ment to others is not an artificially acquired reaction, but his life is neces- 
sarily both begun and continued with others. Rightly George Herbert 
Palmer held man’s private self to be his “abstract self.” It is folly to try 
to explain the group in terms of the individual or vice versa. The ma- 
turity of man’s life, therefore, given this fact, can be measured not a little 
by his power to identify himself with others and by the radius of his 
effective participation with others. Full and satisfying freedom is not 
from others but with and for others. When what matters is narrowly 
centered in the self, freedom tends toward anxiety or meaninglessness. 
But when what matters is increasingly inclusive of all human interests, 
accentuated, to be sure, by circles of more immediate responsibility and 
loyalty, freedom tends toward zest, creative joy and increasing adventure. 
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There #s no true freedom apart from growing resonsibility; no worth- 
while liberty apart from increasing loyalty. 

Yet even identification with others is not enough, for it, too, may 
be both dangerous and wrong. It may be an unintelligent identification 
with a limited group without responsibility beyond itself, even receiving 
its drive from its difference from or dislike of other groups. Man is able, 
however, to go beyond his identification with his immediate social environ- 
ment because he possesses a conscience. Some reductionists have tried 
falsely to identify the process necessarily mediating the development of 
conscience with conscience itself. Just as man’s cultural history cannot 
be explained, however, apart from the nature of individuals, so conscience 
cannot be explained apart from the sense of right. Kant called this form 
of experience the categorical imperative, an absolute and immediate legis- 
lation on the part of the autonomous individual. However inadequate 
his particular analysis may have been, the innateness of this potentiality 
is just as essential for the adequate explanation of man as his endowment 
of mental, physical and temperamental capacity. That men differ in their 
conception of right, moreover, is no more argument against the given 
sense of right than is man’s differing about the true and the real an 
argument against his mental endowment. Innate moral axioms are no 
more necessary than innate ideas. The form of conscience is possessed 
by each normal person however much the content may then vary accord- 
ing to training, personal experiences and the interpretation of both by 
the self. This inner sense has made it possible for the individual not 
only to conform to the community but also to stand alone against it 
even to the point and penalty of death. Conscience is more than an 
instrument to help the individual to please or get along with others 
because of his will to live, power or social recognition. The history of 
religion strongly indicates that the prophets have been able to act to an 
astonishing extent out of true concern for ideals of people. What mat- 
tered to them, even if with an occasional admixture of stubbornness, was 
the welfare of the people themselves, the holiness of the moral law, or 
the challenge of the ideal which shone beyond their ownselves. We do 
little service to either truth or civilization when we try to explain away the 
primary fact of religion; namely, that men can live beyond their own 
little selves. Conscience is the self’s inner standard, in relation to others 
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and conditioned by others both in development and in reference to his 
own ideal conduct. 

Self-responsibility thus involves social responsibility. But the peculiar 
claim of religion is that the responsibility which is registered in conscience 
depends for its full validity and power upon a responsibility woven into 
the very nature of things. Responsibility to self and society, and for self 
and society, is in the end based on responsibility to God. Man’s sense 
of right is rooted in a reality beyond self and society. Man is part and 
parcel of the ultimate order for he is the creature of the Most High. 
Just as the individual is more than “the subjective side of culture,” so all 
humanity itself can be explained only in terms of an objective Reality 
greater than itself. “The peremptory question today” has come to be the 
denial that “any line can be drawn between Creator and creation.” ** 
To deal effectively with the present crisis of civilization we must first 
recognize that its entire ethos is rooted unseverably in the Jewish-Chris- 
tian faith. Nourished mostly by this faith Western civilization has de- 
veloped ideals, at least, of concern for the individual and of benevolent 
co-operation. This sense of responsibility has even become socialized 
to the point where dominant industrial, educational and political relations 
have been challenged and even considerably molded by it. Our present 
crisis is largely due to the fact that modern man both craves the realiza- 
tion of these ideals and yet selfishly revolts against them. Modern man 
is in the valley of decision between ultimate faiths. Deep tragedy is the 
fact that hosts are deeply attached to our ethos but are unconvinced of the 
faith which bore and nourished it. A few generations can, of course, 
live on inherited spiritual capital, but in the end the ethos without the 
faith loses its compelling power. Today that tragedy moves to a climax. 
Will there be a rebirth of our faith, cleansed and deepened, or will our 
kind of civilization drift toward dissolution? 

It is well to be aware of this choice. If there is no Higher Power 
and no Moral Law, democracy’s concern for the individual and for minor- 
ities will fall like a house of cards. We are then left with no standards 
for the use of power except quantity or quality. If mere quantity is the 
final measure, then the majority should rule without opposition after 
it has once decided and the minorities should be compelled to obey the 


™ Heim, God Transcendent, p. 39. 
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majority in all spheres of life. If quality oi power is the final criterion, 
however, those should obviously rule who have proved their right to 
power by their ability to take it with whatever method is most convenient 
in the concrete situation. The weak ought then to serve the strong or 
be eliminated. There is no escape from the fact that the logic of our 
crisis is the logic of our faith. If, on the other hand, the Jewish-Christian 
faith is true, democracy’s concern for the individual and for minorities is 
backed by the very nature of things. Ralph Barton Perry once remarked 
in a class lecture that man’s three chief enemies are individualism, ig- 
norance and indifference. The theology that teaches that to be like God 
man must be wisely and completely concerned with every last individual 
in his concrete situation obviously has the weapon to destroy all three of 
these enemies of man; for if God demands from all of us objective, self- 
giving concern for each and all, indifference and individualism both 
evaporate to whatever extent man accepts God’s will, whereas all the 
ignorance which springs from indifference and rationalization is also done 
away. The belief that there is a Thou that man cannot .answer in the 
affirmative except in terms of social responsibility is the basis of the ethos 
which underlies our civilization. This Thou thunders above both majorities 


and tyrants calling them finally to account before the inescapable bar of 
history. That Thou is the woof of the moral law which in the end leads 
men and society to disaster unless they accept benevolent and responsible 
co-operation as the rule for both personal and social life. 


III 


Man is, at last, a being fully understood only in terms of eternity. 
He is “haunted by what seems a perpetual summons from beyond every 
present appearance.” ** He is a unique creature who can know death and 
think beyond it. To have discovered a limit, as Hegel well points out, 
is already to have transcended it. Deep in man is both the desire and 
the assurance that the significance of his life does not end with death. 
A man’s life can be neither defined by nor confined to his physical life. 
Men naturally enough differ concerning their hopes and assurances of 
eternal life and even concerning what they mean by it. But men find it 
difficult to endure a completely meaningless life and even more difficult 
to be creative in such a mood. They therefore seek to perpetuate them- 


™* Calhoun, op. cit., p. 73- 
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selves in some way whether or not they admit it even to themselves. 
Some raise monuments; some endow institutions; some write verse or 
prose; some seek to go down into history via political, social or ecclesiastical 
records; some live in their children, in their country, in their race or even 
in humanity or life itself. Men crave to break the bounds of their little 
lives and belong to something bigger and more lasting. One great power 
of Nazism over its followers, for instance, is the feeling it gives to isolated 
individuals that here is something bigger and more important than they 
to which they belong, which is in fact they; and in which they can 
mystically and triumphantly continue to live. Nationalism can constitute 
a religion in the sense that through it man may escape from his isolated 
little island of life to join the great mainland of life eternal. The little 
self is merged into the great Self and thereby fulfilled. Recent noble 
humanisms have fostered a cult of Man which is larger than the national 
man and which tries to make men feel immortal to whatever extent they 
surrender themselves to humanity with all its common needs. Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry, for instance, has recently and movingly given voice to this 
creed: “I believe in the submission of the individual to Man and of the 
particular to the universal. I believe that the cult of the universal exalts 
and heightens our particular riches, and founds the sole veritable order 
which is the order of life. A tree is a unit despite the diversity of its 
roots and branches; it is an object of order. I believe that the cult of 
the particular is the cult of death—I believe that what my civilization 
calls Charity is the sacrifice granted Man for the purpose of his own 
fulfillment. Charity is the gift made to Man present in the mediocrity 
of the individual. It fulfills man.” * 

Others dare to trust that the ideal they see is itself eternal and 
that by living for it they can help transmute the evil conditions of time 
more and more into the ideal reality of eternity. Though they cannot 
believe in a personal Order of Charity, they believe that Order itself, 
truth, beauty and goodness, subsists beyond our own paltry efforts to realize 
it, but that we, by living in the light of that Order, can help transform 
historic relations into its likeness. Many humble souls have dared to 
believe no more than this but have by their belief helped to compose 
“the music which is the gladness of the world.” Some of these saints 
have hardly dared to believe even this with “the top of their minds,” 


* de saint-Exupéry, Flight to Arras, Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 163, No. 3, March, 1942. 
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as Baillie calls it, but they have beheld great lights in their moral universe 
and quietly steered by them. Others like Whitehead believe in the eternal 
Sufferer, the Patient Poet, who knows our troubles and cares. Though 
he hesitates to affirm personal immortality, he makes belief in “objective 
immortality” a key arch in his philosophy, for he never tires of stressing 
that man can create eternal values which God alone can preserve and 
make available to coming generations. Man is thus an eternal being in 
the sense that he can know and adore the Eternal, live for Him, serve 
Him, and at last surrender to Him his little achievement for safekeeping. 

Others accepting the full reality of the highest ideal and viewing 
all else within this context of meaning, believe that man as a personality 
is immortal. Naturally they differ even in their understanding of per- 
sonal immortality. Some think that the inmost self will somehow be 
merged with God beyond what we can now know and yet remain real in 
his larger life. The drop will not cease to be the drop when its period 
of isolation is over and it joins at last the everlasting waters. Man’s 
consciousness will lose its separateness without being destroyed. Many 
of these dread a false anthropomorphism and an undesirable historic in- 
dividualism even to the point where they prefer not even to think in 
terms of our present personality. “Perfect Personality,” wrote Lotze, 
“is in God only; to all finite minds there is alotted but a pale copy 
thereof.” They will not indeed go even as far as Lotze but claim only 
that man will have, beyond mere historic influence, a real continuance 
in God. The Jewish-Christian tradition, however, has affirmed even the 
resurrection of the body in order to indicate the survival of the full per- 
sonality, though developed, in eternal fellowship with God. This faith 
has made central not the nature of man’s soul, as with Plato, but the 
faithfulness of God. This faith in life everlasting lays little claim to 
either scientific or philosophic validation, but follows rather, as does day 
the night, upon the conviction that the highest ideal that we have seen, 
a completely concerned and responsible eternal Thou, is the Most Real 
as well as the Most High. 

Kant spoke of an absolute duty that needs eternal time for its ful- 
fillment; Ralph Barton Perry has pointed out that the unending nature 
of interest does not cease with death; * even our knowledge of time, and 


* Lotze, Microcosmus, Vol. II, p. 688. 
™R. B. Perry, “The Meaning of Death,” Hibbert Journal, January, 1935, Vol. XXXIII, No. 2. 
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our ability to think beyond death, indicate an order beyond this life. 
The philosophically minded church attendant can ponder with profit the 
many thoughts of an Easter congregation. How men stretch their lives 
beyond this one! Yet humble must be our faith in this greatest of affir- 
mations for feeble is man’s nature and weak his strongest thought. Not 
in his own strength, however, but in the reality of God lies the religious 
man’s understanding, in our common faith, of man as a creature for eternity. 
Those who see man not only as a creature, nor only as a responsible 
being, but as a creation for eternity will see even in the humblest son of 
man an eternal dignity. They understand that man is not only created 
by God but for God. Amd no such man can ever be a means solely for 
other purposes. The man that is God’s end may not be reduced to man’s 
means. Before God all men are equal: for we are all creatures responsible, 
eternally and inescapably, to Him. To be responsible to Him is also in- 
separably to be concerned with each creature that He has made and cares 
for. To live is a sacred trust. We must love justice and mercy if we 
are to walk humbly with our God. 

The nature and meaning of man is thus a crucial question. It matters 
decisively whether we think of man in terms of Burke’s immortal figure: 
“What shadows we are and what shadows we pursue,” whether we are but 
“players for an hour” in a meaningless game; whether we are no more 
than Khayyam’s “moving row of visionary shapes that come and go,” 
whether we are “a vapor that appeareth a little time and then vanisheth 
away,” or whether, on the very contrary, we are not only of earth earthy 
but also of the spirit eternal, whether we are creatures of God destined 
for an eternal fellowship, whether in fact we possess, though more or less 
uttered or unexpressed, the dignity of an eternal purpose. This question 
is the final question of our meaning and nature. Upon its answer much 
depends for “The most powerful of all spiritual forces is man’s view 
of himself, the way in which he understands his nature and destiny; indeed 
it is the one force which determines all the others which influence human 
life. For in the last resort all that man thinks and wills springs out of 
what he thinks and wills about himself, about human life and its meaning 
and its purpose.” ” 


* Brunner, “The Christian Understanding of Man,” The Christian Understanding of Man, p. 146. 
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Ratpw Watpo NELson 


HOULD we read Tennyson literally, agreeing that 
“Knowledge is of things we see,” 
and conclude that men cannot know God at all? that this is a realm 
for faith alone? Shall we admit that in science men know, but that in 
morals and religion they can only believe? 

Concerning such a sharp separation between faith and knowledge 
and their respective realms there are two things to say. The first is 
that any department of religion or theology that surrenders its relation 
to knowledge can rest on no data of fact or history and can hope for 
no factual verfication. Its profession of a ground in “faith that transcends 
knowledge” would reveal a faith that, however exalted emotionally and 
loyal volitionally, would be intellectually blind. And the second remark 
is that to claim for science a knowledge that has no roots in faith is 
to cut scientists off from the real world and make bare theoreticians of 
them. For all scientific descriptions and formulas, by which science has 
achieved control of our current physical world, rest on presuppositions 
concerning the various fields of science and reality as a whole, and a con- 
fidence in the perceiving and analyzing powers of human scientists, which 
are basic postulates in the scientist’s faith, rather than items in his knowl- 
edge. These postulates, when intelligently utilized in scientific research, 
lead the scientist on to hypotheses that he verifies by consequences in his 
laboratory and in broader human experience. They lead to knowledge, 
and are themselves indirectly verified by that result; but lacking even 
direct, pragmatic verification, their cognitive status is virtually that of 
the Christian’s presuppositions concerning God and His relation to the 
world. 

So we must define faith in both religion and science as a tentative 
and exploratory attitude that the human mind adopts in a realm of 
partial knowledge. Nobody believes anything about things of which he 
has never heard. A child who believes in the reality of fairies and mer- 
maids has heard stories about them, stories whose incidents are inductive 
data from which his faith arises as an hypothesis about reality, subject 
to verification or rejection in further experience. Thus faith is knowledge 
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in process; and knowledge is faith that has been verified by its actual 
consequences in the stream of experience, up to date.. The two terms 
are precise correlatives in whatever realms of experience we may find 
them. The attitudes they designate are relative both to the person’s 
capacity to observe and conclude, and to the extent or scope of his ex- 
perience. It follows, therefore, that faith and knowledge, thus function- 
ally defined, are reciprocally related and operative in all realms where 
men have experience. When we observe and seek to understand different 
subject matters, as in physical science or in the realm of morals, the 
content of our faith and knowledge will differ; but the two attitudes, 
tentative exploration and relative familiarity, will retain the same psy- 
chological and cognitive character. Thus when I raise the question: How 
do we know God? I am using the word know exactly as men use it in 
both science and everyday life. 

If we are to know the Christian God, then, our knowledge must be 
rooted in experience. , But what experience? And how shall we interpret 
the experience? These are questions of obvious importance, so long as 
there are honest and intelligent atheists, or devotees of other religions, 
who do not believe in the God of the prophets and Jesus. Christians 
share with all men their experience of the natural world and their asso- 
ciation with human companions. If they claim to know a God and 
cosmic Father who is the Creator and Ground of all things other than 
himself, what is the experience in which they perceive evidences that are 
relevant to, ‘and upon which they may base, this unique and sublime 
judgment? Upon what data may they formulate their tentative or 
hypothetic idea as a judgment of intelligent faith, and what are the 
further experiences that may develop this faith into knowledge of God? 

First, we may consider the answer of the mystics. They testify 
of a nonsensual, nonperceptive experience in which they claim to be face 
to face with God. They report an awareness of His presence more vivid 
than their perception of physical objects or fellow men. Obviously they 
are impressed. But is their impression sufficiently intellectual to provide 
a basis for knowledge? Vividness may be a mark of high emotion; but 
is it a criterion of truth? 

Apparently we must reply that nothing like: scientific knowledge 
of God can be based on the mystic’s ecstasy, if we are to stick to our 
definition of knowledge as both derived from and verified by sensibly 
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perceivable data and consequences. Assuredly the mystic may contribute 
richly both to the aesthetic value and the moral dynamic that Christians 
may find in their God; but it is clear that this contribution is not en- 
titled to rank as knowledge unless it has two specific marks that transcend 
mysticism. First, the mystical report must be supplementary, rather 
than primary. It may supplement data of perceptual evidence derived 
independently of the mystical experience; but it cannot serve either as 
substitute, or as foundation, for that evidence. Second, either the mystic 
or his colleagues must translate the harvest of his ecstatic experiences 
into concretely understandable and socially applicable programs of human 
action in which nonmystics may intelligently co-operate and whose conse- 
quences they may observe and evaluate in terms no less intellectual than 
those used by social scientists. Thus we are obliged to conclude that, 
when taken either alone or primarily, the experiences of mystics provide 
no basis for knowledge of God. 

Then there are the milder, but no less real, experiences of reli- 
gious conversion and worship. Does a Christian find God here in a cog- 
nitive sense? Can knowledge of God be grounded on these experiences? 
Not if we hold to our scientific definition of knowledge; for there is no 
single item in Christian conversion or worship experiences that the atheist 
cannot match in fervor and interpret with equal adequacy in terms of auto- 
hypnosis or social contagion. Enthusiasm is a dynamo of power, but it 
is no criterion of truth. Would Christians wish to concede the equal truth 
of Fascism and Communism in Europe? Here, assuredly, among the 
youth of Italy and Germany, is personal awakening, social enthusiasm and 
moral dynamic that few periods in Christian history have excelled. In- 
stead of pointing, then, to similar high lights in our religious experiences 
and claiming for them a cognitive value that we deny to rivals whom 
we call fanatics, we Christians might better ask ourselves if western Chris- 
tianity may not have dropped something vital from the gospel story. 

Yet, as with mysticism, there is high value in conversion and worship 
experiences, value that in no sense is unrelatable to knowledge, when 
these experiences are viewed as incidental and supplementary to a more 
fundamental and logically independent source of cognitive data. 

Before we turn to these basic data, however, we should consider a 
third possible experience, which many earnest people count as a source 
for knowledge of God. I refer to nature and human nature. Do we 
know God in “the starry heavens above [our heads] and the moral law 
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within” our own hearts? Do we see God in the face of a little child? 
in the sacrificial love of a parent? in the devotion of Clara Barton min- 
istering fo a wounded soldier amid whining bullets and crashing shells? 
Do the heavens declare God’s glory, and does the firmament show His 
handiwork with a clarity and cognitive precision that would enable us 
to say that here is the basic and characteristic experience on whose evi- 
dence we may say that we know God as our scientists know the sun and its 
earthly deposits of coal? its recurring seasons of seedtime and harvest 
as it holds our earth in elliptic, annual orbit? 

Certainly nature and her processes are wonderful! They are ex- 
quisitely sublime! The more we learn about the natural universe, from 
its hoar-frost crystals upward and outward to exploding suns and seething, 
white-hot star dust downward and inward to the mysteries: of the atom 
and its tiny charges of electric power, the more we are prompted to pause 
in barefoot adoration on the holy soil that suffices to lift our heads to the 
realm of shooting stars. No question but that inanimate nature is a 
realm whose august splendors and intricate marvels prepare our minds 
for the yet greater wonders of living organisms: the beauteous “leaves of 
grass” that grow upward while their roots seek darkness in the soil be- 
neath; the compass of instinct that directs the annual pilgrimages of wild 
geese and hummingbirds, and guides the salmon from trackless ocean 
through a maze ‘of branching waterways to the precise pool of his birth 
to spawn and die; the comparable wonder of the ductless glands within 
our own bodies. 

Yet we have not reached the peak of nature’s grandeur. These 
biological wonders only introduce the mysteries of intellect, emotion, 
and functioning will, which we perceive in a gradual swell from the 
plowing earthworm, through the cunning of foxes and the devotion of 
dogs, to a mighty crescendo in the aptness and love of our own children 
and the wisdom and sacrificial loyalty of prophets who lead empires and 
races to higher levels of culture and on to visions of eternal life. 


“A Fire-Mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God.” 
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We have dared to “call” this wondrous spirit of order that binds all 
things into a cosmos of unity and direction toward far-off, unseen 
goals by the revered name, God! But do we know that our naming is 
justified by the facts of cosmic reality? Do we know God in nature as 
the scientist knows the principle of nature’s uniformity or dependability, 
upon which he bases all his achievements? Or, have we been overcome 
by our own raptures of wonder? What can we say to the honest and clear- 
sighted atheist or agnostic who replies that our native impulse to revere 
that which transcends our capacities has led us into captivity to our own 
Figure of speech? that our emotions have run away with our heads in 
prompting us to commit the fallacy of misplaced concreténess, when 
we claim to see God in nature and presume to know that this indeed is 
He? Actually there are thousands today, who second the testimony of 
the clearheaded materialist and warmhearted agnostic, George Santayana, 
when he testifies that he sees these wonders and appreciates them no less 
than we, but that he is still both materialist and agnostic. And when we 
read his exquisite poems and profound philosophy, or the not less sig- 
nificant and moving lines of Walt Whitman, we cannot doubt the vision 
and insight of these writers. But they say it is folly to claim that we 
perceive or know God, when we have discovered only the wondrous 
sublimity of nature. They insist that it is far simpler, and every whit 
as significant, to write Nature with a capital N than to coin a wholly 
figurative personification that we spell with a capital G. 

Modern Christians find it easier to dodge this challenge of honest 
agnosticism than to face it squarely. Let us analyze our judgments into 
their emotional and intellectual elements. When you are moved to 
say that you have seen God in the face of a little child, what did you 
see with eyes and intellect? Let us be square enough with agnostics to 
play square with ourselves. Did you see any more than a beautiful child, 
an embryo of noble manhood? Was it not your heart that leaped beyond 
all perceptual evidences, and prompted you to say: here is God? And 
does not this situation epitomize all of our reactions to nature and her 
wonders? Must we not concede to atheists and agnostics that all that 
we perceive in nature, with any or all of our senses, and conceive with our 
intellects on the basis of sense data, is nothing more than nature and its 
inspiring processes? Then it follows that every element in our con- 
clusion that we have seen God here is naught but the drive of emotion 
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that longs to find companionship and love in its earthly domicile of 
_ wonder, beauty and tragic peril. And though it be with aching hearts, 
we must- concede that our supposed knowledge of God derived from 
nature reduces to the figment of wishful thinking. 

What shall it profit Christians to build the basic judgments of their 
world view on a foundation of falsehood and dishonesty? Does it behoove 
clear-eyed and clearheaded sons of earth to call themselves sons of God 
merely because this makes them feel more exalted and secure? Who 
would choose intellectually dishonest monotheism as preferable to honest 
atheism? 

These are the issues, when we think our way to the bottom of our 
current, anomalous Christianity and our distracted Church full of sheep 
who have lost their intellectual grip on the guiding hand of their 
Shepherd. To claim to know when we do not know, but merely feel a 
need that grips our souls with longing, is to allow immorality to invade 
the inner citadel of our souls. Why should we be surprised when this 
atavism surviving into a day when men perceive the relatedness of faith 
and knowledge, now wrecks human lives, disintegrates personalities and 
undermines the foundations of society with all its treasures of culture and 
civilization? Indeed it would be better for human morality, and even 
more honoring to the God whom we had forgotten, for all of us to become 
straightforward and courageous atheists in our cosmic views, and simple 
Humanists in our relations with our fellow men, than to stultify our 
highest powers: by claiming that an undying passion of our hearts was 
entitled to be called knowledge. 

How do we know God? Let us re-examine the historic sources of 
Christianity, weighing details and evolutionary trends as a scientist evalu- 
ates his data. Here, in Moses and the prophets and specifically formu- 
lated in the teaching of Jesus, is a clear-cut and precise philosophy of 
knowing. And let us be certain of this at the outset: it is not a philosophy 
of miracles; not a methodology of knowing based on “wonders in the 
heaven above, and signs on the earth beneath.” Rather is it a simple 
philosophy of. knowing by the results of ongoing experience; it is a 
philosophy of experimentation in the laboratory of life that physical 
science reached only in the crude laboratories of Galileo and Newton, 
and which our sciences of human life have not achieved even yet. But 
there it is in our Bible, as ancient as Moses, as profound as Isaiah and 
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Jeremiah, as simple and as deep 4s the character of Jesus. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” “If any man willeth to do [God’s] will, 
he shall know of the teaching, whether it is of God, or whether I speak 
from myself.” 

Let us be clear about this. You and I believe in Jesus as the Christ 
not because of miracles. No miracle has been performed in our presence. 
We believe because of the teaching of parents, ministers and teachers; 
because our social group contributed its faith to us along with its ideals 
and its culture as a whole. And although this faith came to us shackled 
by the pretended, theoretical certainties of the pre-Christian philosophy 
of ancient Greece, the philosophy that brought into Christianity the pagan 
notion of both papal and biblical infallibility, the philosophy of bigoted 
cocksureness that led second- and third-century Christians to forget their 
Master’s philosophy of knowing by fruits in daily life—although our 
faith has, for seventeen centuries now, disloyally sought the aid of pagan 
philosophy, I yet make bold to voice the claim that down the centuries 
and in our own lives it is really the operation of Jesus’ method of knowing 
that has convinced our ancestors and ourselves of the truth of the gospel 
story. I am unable to believe that all the dogmatic pronouncements of 
popes and councils, all the verbatim eloquence of the literalist Bible reader 
who insists that everyone who disagrees with him is “interpreting” and 
that only he can say what God’s word really means—I venture to suggest 
that no amount of this bigotry and neo-pharisaism, reinforced as it has 
been by social inertia, would have sufficed to convince anyone, if the fruits 
of Christianity had not been on the whole desirable to plain people. Who 
would have been led by an Enchiridion or a Summa to believe in Jesus, 
if that belief had usually made men unhappy and cruel instead of glad 
and kind? 

Here then, in the crucible of life experience, we find that from the 
dawn of human habitation on earth men have pieced together their bits 
of data gathered from both nature and that which they took to be revela- 
tion (and here I include, with the Bible, all writings that different peoples 
have counted sacred, as well as the unwritten lore that was antecedent to 
them), pieced these data together by a process as inductive as any scientific 
research, into a conception of God (or gods) that commanded their highest 
faith and loyalty. And just as spontaneously, they found their lives of 
faith and loyalty producing results that either confirmed, or demanded 
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reconstruction of, their idea of the divine Being, or beings. It is by this 
process that Christians arrived at their conception of the Heavenly Father 
who became flesh in Jesus Christ; and may I suggest that all who so 
derive their conception of God, and are content to have it finally verified 
in no other way than by its fruits in the lives of Christians and the social 
order that they gradually build into the kingdom of God on earth, may 
hold in scientific strictness that they have a partial, but real, knowledge 
of God. 

I say this, however, only of those who so derive, as well as thus 
experimentally verify, their conception of God. For if we receive our 
faith in, and our conception of, God from our elder fellows in the social 
group that gave us birth and breeding, or through some missionary of 
another group, from whom did these elders or missionaries receive it? 
Obviously from their predecessors; and so on back in a chain of human 
teaching to the apostles of Jesus. Now it is apparent that the fruits of 
this faith have accompanied the faith all the way back, although their 
cumulative tendency would suggest that fruits would be fewer in num- 
ber, although perhaps more vivid and direct in their significance, the nearer 
we get to the historic source of the faith that creates fruits. At first we 
find only a small, socially isolated group in Jerusalem, living and work- 
ing together “with gladness and singleness of heart.” 

Thus we may trace this knowledge of God, scientifically justified by 
its consequences in the laboratory of life, clear back to the apostles and 
their fellow disciples of Jesus. But it is also apparent that these disciples 
could not have had their faith intellectually justified by the fruits of a 
movement that was not yet under way, not yet capable of bearing fruit. 
The laboratory of living consequences, in which we convert our faith into 
knowledge, was not for them. Were they, then, compelled to proceed 
by a blind faith, a faith whose emotional pull was unsupported by in- 
tellectual content? Was Christian faith in God initially launched without 
intellectual evidences to support it, and were these only accumulated 
later? If we think so, we have insulted both the wisdom of God and 
the intelligence of men. If we so conclude, we have said that the first 
generation of Christians, including the apostles, were gullible sentimental- 
ists, motivated by a wave of social hysteria, an emotional spree of “seein’ 
things”; and that the whole stream of fruit-verified knowledge, with its 
scientific justification by laboratory consequences, is ultimately vitiated 
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by its foundation of emotional gullibility. For let us be certain of this 
point in scientific method, a principle that lies also at the heart of the 
logic of Jesus: that fruits can verify only that hypothesis or specific 
judgment of faith that intelligent seekers of truth bring to the labor- 
atory of consequences. This is saying that fruits are meaningless apart 
from roots. It is saying that consequences, as Professor Dewey has in- 
sisted, verify only the data-grounded hypothesis that implied and an- 
ticipated them. Thus “by their fruits ye shall know” whatever you 
have been led, by scientifically criticized data, to anticipate as really there 
to know, and nothing more. 

Therefore, if the faith of Peter and Paul lacked intellectual justi- 
fication; if the apostles were intellectually deceived or mistaken, however 
exalted their emotional thrill and spiritual edification; then historical 
error and intellectual deception is all that you and I can receive from the 
stream of Christian history. With empty heads we came to the laboratory 
of fruits; and empty-headed we shall depart. For thus approaching the 
enduring laboratory that Jesus was describing in His remark that “Wisdom 
is justified by her works,” without regard for the importance of intel- 
lectual grounds and with ideas unformulated, all that the richest fruits 
could show us would be the emotional desirability of a gripping fiction, 
the pleasing delights of a dream. 

Thus if men are to know God in any age, their knowledge must 
be historically rooted in perceptual evidences of God as an existent, func- 
tioning Being. God must meet men on the level of their experience 
and reveal Himself to them. He must behave before them. His 
revelation must meet the conditions of John B. Watson’s behaviorism. 
Here only is the role of miracles. Deny or ignore miracles, as objectively 
perceivable happenings whose unusual character testifies to the operation 
of a causal factor transcending the ordinary course of nature, and Jesus 
becomes merely a human genius in whom His disciples could see only 
the nobility of manhood, not God the Father. If they call Him a re- 
vealer of God when He does nothing to show them God as distinguishable 
from nature and ‘human nature, their calling is a leap of emotion or blind 
faith whose fruits could only reveal it to be such. 

But if Jesus came as our Gospel narratives say He did, and if He 
supplemented His teaching by nature-controlling signs that serve as 
laboratory confirmation of His teaching—laboratory demonstrations whose 
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coherence with His moral character renders them fitting accompaniments 
for a teaching as exalted as His—and if Jesus rose from the dead, leaving 
an objectively perceivable, empty tomb and grave clothes behind Him, 
and appeared to the disciples as a sensibly discernible and recognizable 
person, alive again and bearing crucifixion scars—then here are sense- 
perceivable evidences fully capable of convincing the intellects, as well 
as satisfying the emotional longing, of the disciples who witnessed them. 
Here also is adequate ground upon which a structure of conviction may 
rest, and from which its verification may be transmitted by a course of 
scientifically criticized history down the centuries to our day. Long since 
has the kindergarten laboratory of miracles given way to the enduring, 
scientific laboratory of fruits; but the fact of intellectual conviction and 
its ripening into knowledge, through laboratory confirmation, is still the 
priceless possession of Christians—if we but consent to discard the shackles 
of Greek-inspired, medieval dogmatism and learn to receive the Good 
News in terms of the data-centered, fruit-directed thinking of Jesus. 
Thus grounded intellectually as well as emotionally, we may say with 
Paul: “I know him whom I have believed, and I am persuaded that he is 
able to guard that which I have committed unto him against that day.” 


Thus achieving our full stature as Christians before the Father who never 
intended that we should surrender our intellects to the fictitious abstrac- 
tions of our inherited, Greek conception of certainty, or the ear-tickling 
generalities of current nature-worship, we shall launch the kingdom of 
God on-earth into its next great forward movement. “Arise, let us 
go hence” into that Kingdom and to its challenging, dangerous tasks! 





The Witness of the War Novels 


Wituram Anprew KEEsE 


N ATTEMPTING to catch the mood of our own or former gen- 
erations we neglect the alluring field of fiction only*at our impov- 
erishment. Because his chief stock in trade is neither facts nor 

statistics nor philosophies ner moralities but the raw stuff of individual 
character, the hidden springs of a man’s life, and his reactions to the 
forces which play about him, the novelist, more than any other creative 
writer, unless it be the dramatist, gives us a clear, candid, penetrating 
portrait of humnakind. John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath shows us 
more about the “okies” of the Southwest than all the reports of church 
councils put together; and Richard Wright’s Native Son, for all its ex- 
travagances of plot and action and dialogue, may tell us more about the 
plight of the American Negro than all the editorials in the Afro-American. 
It may even be that one novel like Phillis Bottome’s Lonmdon Pride may 
reveal more of the courage and elemental decency which at last must win 
the victory than all the radio broadcasts or military communiques. 

The novels which have been included in the following discussion 
represent the divergent purposes and powers and philosophies of twelve 
different authors. Thus they cannot be expected to speak with a single 
voice. They are set in four different countries, weave plots ranging 
from the most simple, as in Night Raid, which records the experiences 
of a doctor making his nightly rounds during the air-blitz over England, 
to one fairly complex, as in This Above All, which jumps back and forth 
across the Atlantic with two parallel stories which have little relation- 
ship except by contrast; and they draw their characters from many strata 
of society from Cockneys to aristocrats, from prostitutes to preachers. 
It is to be expected that the impact of war upon such dissimilar people, in 
fiction as in life, is diverse. Yet there are certain elements common 
enough to all to warrant the assertion that they bear a similar witness. 
In them humanity speaks, sometimes foolishly, sometimes illogically, 
but often profoundly, out of great suffering, or defiance, or indomitable 
hope. And this witness is not merely in what the novelists make their 
characters say; it is in what the novelists conceive to be the reactions of 
embattled, threatened, tragedy-engulfed people in World War II. 
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I 


Set against the background of war, it is, of course, inevitable that 
these novels record the reactions of men and women to the conflict. 
They agree that for all the warnings which now seem to have been so 
clear, hostilities came unexpectedly. Colebrook’s very worth-while book, 
All That Seemed Final, contrasts the gradually deteriorating world situ- 
ation with the indifference, self-centeredness and triviality of the sophis- 
ticated social set in London. The attitude of this entire class, their 
unwillingness to face reality, is expressed by Flavia Gwynn: 

“Tf I could make it stop, put out my hand and make time stand still, if every- 


thing would halt upon the brink, if the buds wouldn’t break, if the sun would climb 
no higher, if the lark would stay forever in the sky, poised and ready to sing 


This desire to make “time stand still,” to halt everything “upon the 
brink,” is reflected also in the first chapter of Eric Knight’s Thés Above 
All, where the British are represented as awaking only slowly, as if from 
a deep slumber, to the realization that the cannonading across the channel 
in May, 1940, meant that the B.E.F. and not the Germans were catching 
it and that England itself was in danger. In Holland, too, this feeling 


that there was a brink where catastrophe might stop was shared. David 
Cornel DeJong’s novel, Day of the Trumpet, has as one of its purposes the 
representation of this false sense of security. So we read: 


“An invasion here? The old man tried to argue. Here, where we are better 
off than anywhere else in the world? In this country? It can’t happen, it won’t 
happen. Isn’t this our country, first of all, and haven’t we our sacred neutrality, and 
accordingly didn’t Hitler give his sacred promises? It’s a wonderful land, Isaak, 
but our tents have been pitched here long, and in peace, and God shall leave them 
in peace.” 


The testimony of all these novels which touch upon the outbreak of the 
war is that it was unexpected, that down to the end people hoped it 
really would not come. 

Not only so, but, according to these novels, the common people did 
not want the war, saw no reason why they should be engulfed in it. 
A character in A Woman Is Witness, by Ernst Lothar, is made to say: 


“We can’t keep mobilizing every six months—what for, I ask you? What 
do we care about Danzig? Let him take Danzig, cette brute, and leave the rest of 
us in peace? Let those other fellows leave us in peace, too, ces idiots parisiens who ~ 
are trying to tell us we have some business in Poland. Ni dans la Pologne, ni dans 
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la Tchecoslovaquie! . . . . Were you init in 1914? I was! My brother was! 
My brother-in-law was! I was in the Vosges for three years! That time they told 
us we had to march on account of Serbia. But Serbia was nothing to us, and Poland 


is just as much nothing to us now!” 


In similar vein, Hans Habe, in A Thousand Shall Fall, records the senti- 
ments of a soldier he met near Chatillon: 
“Td like to know why we had to start this damn war,” he soliloquized. “Maybe 


for the sake of the Polish gentlemen? Why in hell did we have to bother about 
them? Hitler didn’t attack us. We should have made peace with him a long time 


ago.” 


This last book, A Thousand Shall Fall, gives a vivid picture of the 
French distaste for the war, their lack of morale, their utter despair of 
victory. In a particularly effective piece of writing, the author tells of a 
Senegalese Negro who in a moment of great peril had picked up a 
snatch of French which he repeated without understanding whenever 
he thought himself in danger. The phrase was “Sauve qui peut”— 
Save yourself if you can—run for your lives. The way the Negro 
uttered it it sounded like, “Shof ki po.” He repeated it so frequently 
it sounded like an Oriental prayer. The last words he spoke after a 
shrapnel splinter tore open his back were “shof ki po.” And comments 
the author: “Run for your lives! This was the slogan of the French 
Army. Run for your lives. Shof ki po.” 

Unexpected, unwanted, this war, according to the novelists, will be 
unprofitable. Speaking of the first World War, with the inference that 
its second edition will be no better, one character says: 

“What did we get from it? Alsace-Lorraine! That’s right. And the cost 


of living forty per cent dearer ever since! And every fifteenth Frenchman unem- 
ployed! And two million dead! That’s what we got for it.” 


Another, looking toward the end of the fighting, prophesies: 


“After this war there will be nothing but slaves—slaves in uniform.” 


But some things the war will bring: suffering, destruction, death, 
mutilation, insanity and a welter of retaliation. Of these things the 
novels are full. There is that scene in Jane Nicholson’s Shelter in which 
a bomb drops on a garage, and there is 


. . “no car, no garage, only a child in a white frock that has suddenly 
acquired a scarlet skirt—a child lying in the gutter—‘Daddy, Daddy, where’s my 
legs?’ 
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And that other where an old woman, sitting in a trance on a bench before 
her burning home, with the flames nearly licking her back, then rising 
and saying to some hungry soldiers, “I'll bring you something.” 

“at this she arose from her bench, painfully propping up her back in her hands. 
And before we could touch her, she went rapidly, directly into the burning house. 
The flames devoured her like a witch burning at the stake. We stood there, gasping 
at the void.” 

Worse, perhaps, than the physical suffering and mental anguish, is 
the hatred the war is breeding. These are not moralists speaking to 
us, nor preachers, but novelists—some of them, yes, most of them, giving 
little homage to religion—but they make it unmistakably plain that we 
deceive ourselves if we think we can conduct the war without a desire 
for revenge, without hatred and more hatred. The leading character 
in Shelter is not ideal, by any measurement, but at least he is normal, and 
representative of a vast cross section of people, and this is his opinion: 

“Tt’s Germany we hate. Germany and the Germans. It’s just funking the 
issue to call it Hitlerism, or Nazism, or any of the terms the Governments invented 
to leave itself elbowroom when the peace terms are dictated. There isn’t a German 
—man, woman or child—I wouldn’t destroy. I’d bomb their maternity homes. 
I suppose I’ve been friends with Germans in the past; but as God’s my judge I'll 


never speak to or touch or sit down with one again as long as I live. I don’t give 
a damn if they’re pro- or anti-Nazi; they’ve got the same rotten blood in them.” 


There are half a dozen other passages in the novels I have read which 
show the same harvest of hate, but surely this is enough. 

The witness of the war novelists is that the conflict was unexpected 
—people thought Hitler was a bluff, or that he could be bought off; it 
was unwanted; it is unprofitable—and it leaves behind a trail of carnage, 
of indignity to the human soul, of suffering, and of that poison to the 
life of man which we call hate. 


These novels witness also the frank and open criticism of the gov- 
ernments which led the people into war. All of us have read in the 
syndicated columns the prophecies that after the war has been won by 
the common man there will be a new world with more justice and 
freedom for all. If these novelists are correct, if they really have their 
fingers upon the pulse of their generation, those prophecies are by no 
means without foundation. For running through them there is a prom- 
inent note of discontent, of rebellion against the status quo, of demand 
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that once the war is won the people be given a large place in the councils 
of government. 

This criticism is directed first of all at the lack of preparation with 
which the democracies sent their armies into the war. Here, for instance, 
is Pierre, in A Woman Is Witness: 

“We were in battle twenty-six days and nights without intermission. The poor 
lads fought like demons; there’s no word great enough to express it. They didn’t 
sleep for twenty-six nights. And the first ten days they had almost nothing to eat; 
the stukas were above us day and night. Imagine your going along a road. You don’t 
know where you’re going; you have to depend upon yourself, on your own instinct. 
To keep in a regular line is madness, if you’re a human being, and you’re not march- 
ing against other human beings. You hear the stukas screaming incessantly overhead; 
it splits your eardrums; you see them roaring down at you . . . . and you have 
no protection—nothing, nowhere.” 


Substantiating this is the evidence of A Thousand Shall Fall which is 
based upon actual fact. Hans Habe, a Hungarian, opposed Nazism 
from its inception, and, upon the outbreak of the war, enlisted in the 
French army and was assigned to the 21st Infantry of Foreign Volunteers, 
fighting with them along the Belgian and Luxembourg frontiers, until, 
on June 21, 1940, a thousand of his comrades having fallen about him, 
he was captured by the Germans near the village of Charmes. His story 
of the brief campaign, of his experiences in the concentration camp, and 
of his escape, is full of sensational matter, but in the large view nothing 
is more sensational than his disclosure of the unpreparedness of the French. 
When the war began in earnest in May, 1940, many of his regiment 
had had only six months’ training, and that had been on terrain unfit for 
military exercise, a bathing beach on the Mediterranean. More than 
fifteen hundred of the men in his unit had never handled a machine gun; 
his own rifle was an ancient Remington the lock of which was so worn 
that the cartridges kept falling out. There being no leather slings on 
the rifles, the regiment used the cloth straps intended for the gas masks. 
The straps were never replaced, and the masks were useless. Their 
seven or eight motorcycles had been rejected by dealers. Their trucks 
had no repair tools. The men had no knapsacks, packed their belongings 
as well as they could, and looked like street beggars. The tins of iron 
ration had been manufactured between 1916 and 1920. When they were 
inspected for the first time, the colonel said: “Mon General, of my 
twenty-three hundred men, eight hundred have no rifles. Are we going 
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to fight a war without arms?” At one critical battle the only tank 
trap they had was some barbed wire and a few upturned plows taken 
from abandoned farms. Add to that incompetency, the false orders 
which again and again were given to the army, the bureaucracy of the 
military, and the treachery which demoted the officers who dared stand 
up to the Germans and fight, and you have a fair picture of the French 
war preparation, as Hans Habe portrays it. 

Eric Knight’s This Above All paints almost the same picture. It 
is the story of Clive Briggs, who came through the debacle at Douai and 
Dunkirk, was hospitalized, and then deserted, rather than fight for an 
England in which he had lost faith. Listen to one of his bitter speeches: 


“We were there with rifles, bayonets, machine guns and artillery—yes. But 
he was there with tanks, thousands of them. With thousands of planes. With mo- 
torized divisions. And most of all—with new techniques of employment of these 
superior arms. 

“They ignored the military lessons of Poland. They ignored it in their smug 
way. They said, really, within their hearts: 

“Oh, of course. The Poles! Backward people, the Poles! Not to be in 


any way compared to the fibre of real British troops.’ 


“Did they think that a British body is any more impervious to bullets, to flam- 
menwerfers, to fleets of tanks, to skies black with dive bombers, than Polish bodies? 

“We had some planes. The chaps that flew them—they were as good-as any 
who ever went up. But they were one against twenty. Who made that mistake? 
Who said British kids in planes were worth ten of any other breed? Who sent those 
kids up to die? Me? Monty? ‘The chaps in Douai? The men of Dunkirk? 
The chaps in the planes? 

“No! By God! No! Never us! We die! But the other fellows made 
mistakes—and their mistakes didn’t even give us a bloody sporting chance. 

“So—I don’t believe in them any more. [’ll honor my own integrity and refuse 
to die to perpetuate their incompetence.” 


On top of this rebellion against the conduct of the war, there is the 
discontent with the old England which such incompetence and smugness 
represents. A Cockney in All That Seemed Final puts it this way: 


“T’m free orl right, but it’s like bein’ free in a cage. I’m free to work orl 
right, but where’s the work? I’m free to get meself a girl, orl right, but where’s 
the money to marry? I’m free, like hell, Iam. But when a war comes along that 
>? 


a bloody gang o’ politishyns mike—I’m good enuff to fight, ain’t I? 


It is in This Above All, however, that this protest is most eloquently 
and forcefully expressed. There are several memorable passages in this 
book. But Knight does his best writing, in my opinion, when Clive 
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Briggs and his mistress, Prudence Cathaway, exchange their views of 
what England really is. Space does not permit the reading of the entire 
passage, and at the risk of giving a wrong impression by reporting only 
one side, I must record a few of the sentiments of the deserter-veteran 
of Dunkirk: 

“They’ve given us nothing to love, nothing to adore, nothing to trust, nothing 
to work for and slave for and march with—and nothing to win for. It’s too late 
now to call us in at the last moment and say: ‘Save us—save this system—by the 
very token of the dole on which you have starved for twenty years—please come out 
and die for it and for us.’ They have given us nothing to fight for. . . . . But 
I know what I would fight for! T’ll fight for a hope of a new Britain with its 
unknown virtues, but not for the old Britain whose vices I know Why 
should we preserve the rose we’ve never been allowed to smell—to be guardians of 
the feast whose very garbage we have not been allowed to share? I think that at 
last the old England is done for. Win, lose or draw, your smug middle-class Eng- 
land is gone.” 

One wonders if Eric Knight, the novelist, is not a contemporary prophet. 
Certainly there are two Englands, the old and the yet unborn, and the 
great question is not whether there will always be an England, but which 
England there will be. As Joan Colebrook puts it on the lips of one of 
her characters: “A man has to die some time. After all it’s the 
preservation of England.” And another asks, “Yes, but which England?” 


III 


If there is agreement among contemporary novelists as to the horrors 
of war and the stupidity of governments, there is almost unanimity of 
opinion as to the glory of the so-called “little man” of England, France, 
Holland, China. As they live in the pages of these books they are a 
people whose courage is sustained by a steadfast loyalty to duty as they 
conceive it, by a humor that cannot be quenched, by a stubbornness that 
will not yield, by 2 wholesome contempt for tyranny and arrogance, and 
by a fierce, impassioned hope that out of tragedy and tears a new world 
shall be born. Some of the best friends I have made in fiction are in 
these war novels of the last year. One of them is Phillip Rhayader, 
the hunchback hermit with the crippled left arm, thin and bent at the 
wrist, like the claw of the bird, of whom Paul Gallico writes in his little 
story, hardly a novel, The Snow Goose. He lived alone in an abandoned 
lighthouse, painting the wild creatures of the marshland, sailing his 
sixteen-foot boat, making friends only with a young girl from the village, 
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and caring for a storm-blown Canadian Goose, to whom he and the girl, 
Frith, gave the name “La Princesse Perdue,” the Lost Princess. One 
day Frith found Phillip loading supplies into his sailboat—water, food, 
brandy, gear, spare sails. When she asked him where he was going, the 
words tumbled excitedly from him. He must go to Dunkirk, one hundred 
miles across the channel. A British army was trapped there on the sands, 
awaiting destruction at the hands of the advancing Germans. The port 
was in flames, the position hopeless. Men were putting out from Chelm- 
bury in answer to the government’s call, every tug and fishing boat or 
power launch that could propel itself was heading across the channel to 
haul the men off the beaches to the transports and destroyers that could 
not reach the shallows, to rescue as many as possible from the German’s 
fire. He said: 


“Men are huddled on the beaches like hunted birds, Frith. They need help, 
my dear, as our wild creatures have needed help, and that is why I must go. I¢ is 
something that I can do. Yes,1 can. For once—for once I can be a man and flay 
my part.” 


How he played his part, and how he went nobly to his death. I must 
not tell you, lest I cheat you of the pleasure of reading it for yourselves; 


but after the evacuation, Private Potton, of His Majesty’s London Rifles, 
told the men about him in the public room of the Crown and Arrow, 
and East Chapel pub: 


“°F sailed clean through a boil of machine-gun bullets from a Jerry in a 
Jittersmith wot was strafin—the water was all frothin’ with shell splashes an’ 
bullets, but ’e didn’t give it no mind, ’e didn’t. Into the shallows ’e come out of 
the black smoke of the burnin’ destroyer, a little dark man wiv a beard, a bloomin’ 
claw of a ’and, an’ a ’ump on ’is back. ’E ’ad a rope in ’is teeth that was shinin’ 
white out of ’is black beard, ’is good ’and on the tiller an’ the crooked one beckonin’ 
ustocome. . . . . ’E brings us out to the Kentish Maid and turns around and 
goes back for another load. °E made trips all afternoon an’ all night. Hi don’t 
know ’ow many trips ’e made. ’E was still there when we left, an’ ’e waved us 
good-by and sails off toward Dunkirk. Hi never did find out what become of ’im 
or ’oo ’e was—'im wiv the ump an’ ’is little sailboat. A bloody good man ’e was, 
that chap.” 


Phillip Rhayader is typical of the little man of England, whose desire is 
to be brave and to play one’s part. 

The courage of these “little men” is supported by a loyalty to duty. 
So in Phillis Bottome’s London Pride, when the dockyard area of London 
is bombed, and Mr. Barton sees the “little ’ouses of his neighbors goin’ 
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dahn like a pack o’ cards, an’ burnin’ up wot’s inside *em”—opponent of 
the government though he is, he cannot stand by and do nothing, but joins 
the rescue squad. “It ain’t British,” he says. “You’ve got ter stand 
by ’em, Right or Left; why, I’d help a man aht of it, if ’e was the Prime 
Minister ’imself!” 

Mingled with this loyalty and humor is a contempt for the worst 
Hitler can do. So after their cottage and barn had been reduced to rubble, 
Eric Knight’s rustics carried on, one saying to the other: 

“Blenkinthorpe, ma man! Thee and me’s been together all on us lives. And 
us has had our ins and outs at one another, but us is two real Yorkshiremen. And, 


by gum, Yorkshiremen, owd or young, isn’t off to be stopped by a lickle thing like a 
bomb dropped by no fooking Germans.” 


Perhaps the best expression of this contempt for tyranny is that 
which Lin Yutang puts on the lips of Mrs. Chao, in A Leaf in the Storm. 
She was an illiterate woman, 50 or 60 years of age, engaged in running 
ammunition to the guerilla bands outside Shanghai. 


“The damned Japs are worse than our bandits! If there were no war we 
would have been afraid of them just from hearsay. But when you see them murder, 
and rob, and bully women and old people, just being ungentlemanly, you lose all 
fear of them. You simply despise them. You know, no one can conquer a people 
when they despise the conqueror.” 


Finally, this courage in the harassed little people of the world is 
sustained by the hope that there is coming a new day, with restored free- 
dom and peace. DeJong’s Day of the Trumpet reaches its climax with a 
scene set against the barbarous bombing of Rotterdam, and a woman’s 
frantic search for her soldier husband, and her finding of him, and their 
return to their devastated home and family. At the station the woman’s 
son, Dirkie, and his grandmother meet them, and when she gives the 
boy a book she had been carrying all through the holocaust, he says, 
“Danke, Mother.” 


“And then he started crying, and then they were all four crying. Because 
when he said, “Danke, Mother,’ that had said everything they needed to under- 
stand. She knew it then. She knew it fully. Yes, just be thankful now. Just 
say thank you to some great Omniscient Presence. Thank you for having left us 
this much, weak, and broken, and hurt though we may be. Because from this we’ll 
build ourselves up again to undo this treachery, this wrong, this evil. 

Even if it takes us centuries. Even if there will be only our ashes left to de our 
rejoicing when finally we again are free.” 
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That hope, that humor, that contempt of vaunting pride and power, that 
fortitude, that staunch fidelity to honor and duty—those are the quali- 
ties, testify these novelists, which undergird the character of the little 
people of the world. Iv 


The witness of these books to the Church and Religion must be 
considered briefly, though, it is perhaps of most interest. God doesn’t 
matter much when a war is going on—such is the judgment expressed in 
one book: “Thoughtful people,” says a character, 


“object to asking God for victory; after all, the Germans are doing the same thing, 
and you don’t need to go to church to pray, ‘Let the best man win.’ ” 


What is needed is something more practical than popular religion has 
offered. This attitude is succinctly stated by Mr. Barton, in London 
Pride.. Ben and Em’ly had been warned to stop stealing, lest God see 
them, but Ben was not sure just who God was, and the family had quite 
an interesting debate about the Divine existence. Mr. Barton brought 
the matter to an end: “Whether there’s a God or not,” he said, “there’s 
the police! And don’t you forget it.” The police represent something 
real—God is merely an abstraction—such is the judgment of these people. 

“There ain’t much ter Gawd,” says Em’ly. “When ’E turns up, it'll be time 
enuff ter ’ave ter settle wiv Im.” And speaking of Jesus, she remarked to little 
Ben, “When you say ‘Jees’-—yer mean "Im. But ’E’s dead any’ow, donkeys years 
ago, too!” 


Such a God, relegated to a place far away and a time long ago, can 
have little practical value in the crises of war. So in All That Seemed 
Final, Joan Colebrook makes a young man remark as he passes an outdoor 
preacher in the park: 

“Religion, is it? That’s a larf, that is. We've enuff o’ that to turn us awl 


inter parsons. Why don’t they mike a pact with Russia, that’s wot I’d like to know. 
And that’s wot I'd like to know before I fight in the bloody war.” 


This is only a fictitious speech, by a fictitious character—but does it rep- 
resent something real and tragic? Was the novelist, were all these novel- 
ists correctly reading and faithfully reporting the sentiment of the war 
generation? Before we answer, listen to one more speech. In This 
Above All, Clive Briggs, the deserter, fleeing from’ capture, meets a 
clergyman in a country churchyard. There is little in common between 
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Thomas Gray and Eric Knight, but the conversation the latter puts on the 
lips of the domine and the deserter might be called an Elegy Written in 
a Country Churchyard; not, as in Gray’s case, because of its metrical 
structure, but because it is in the original sense of the word an elegy— 
“elegos,” a song of mourning, a somewhat bitter lament. 


“Your church has failed. Once the church flamed into the blazing hope of 
almost every man alive—now, not one’ person in twenty has any hope in religion 
or any hope for religion. 

“Your church has lived in terror for generations. Terror. All the multiple 
and beautiful teachings of Christ you have thrown away, because you know they 
would offend the rich and privileged whom you love and fawn upon. To cover 
the lack you have put into the church of Christ the jewel-laden trappings and pomp 
he never knew and could never love. 

“You batten on the poor! In my town, where I was born, the most notorious 
acres of corroding slums and poverty-ridden homes are owned by the church and 
operated by the church. The very undersoil rights where the miners muck for 
miserable wage are owned by the church. Not a single pitiful basket of coal goes 
from the productive shovel of a sweating man to a poor hearth without the hand 
of the church reaching in to draw its tax on the coal, and then get its other piece of 
silver for use of the very grate it is burned in.” 


Yet all is not criticism and lament. There is appeal: 


“Follow Christ once more! Have done with your ridiculous version of sin, 
with your pomp and liturgy! Rise up from your sheer terror of the privileged! 
Come back into our lives as we live them today; fear them today; fight through 
them today. 

“For if you did those things you would not need to ask us to come back to your 
church. We did not leave you. You left us. It may not be too late. We are 
waiting, nearly forty millions of us in this land, for you to give the church back to us!” 


The clergyman says he will pray for the ex-soldier, and the soldier 
delivers this parting word: 


“Yes, pray for me. Pray for yourself, too. Why not take in a little more 
ground while you’re at it. Pray for England—all poor, bloody England. No—pray 
for humanity. For every last poor devil who’s going to blow somebody up—or 
be blown up himself—or who’s going to be torn or wounded or drowned or buried 
or burned or gassed when we really get this war going. Pray for poor, stinking, 
lost humanity.” 


We may take issue with some of the views just expressed—but surely 
we can hear in those last words of the novelist the cry of our groping 
generation. If we are wise, we will accept it as authentic, and respond. 





What Price Freedom 


Eart Maruatr 


UNE dawned this year, in Kipling’s prophetic phrase, “like thunder 
J out of China ’crost the Bay.” It was the Bay of Bengal, of course, 
infested with Nipponese raiders and submarines. But a more stirring 
report came from farther East across the Torres Strait and the Coral Sea. 
It was General Douglas MacArthur’s cablegram, thanking the University 
of Wisconsin for the honorary citation given to him that morning at the 
Commencement Exercises in Madison. 

“T feel the warmth of a wanderer,” he said, “returning in the twilight 
of his days from scenes of struggle, agony and death to the still cloistered 
halls of youth and peace.” 

And if you happened to read the quarter’s fiction in the same order 
I did—Botany Bay; The Moon Is Down; In the Years of Our Lord; 
Only One Storm; New Hope—going, as it were, from Australia via 
Calvary and Norway to the Berkshires and farther west to the prairie 
towns of fifty years ago, you know exactly what General MacArthur 
meant, especially when he continued: 

“And in the end through the long ages of our quest for light, it 
will be found that truth is still mightier than the sword. For out of the 
welter of human carnage and human sorrow and human weal, the in- 
destructible thing that will always live is a sound idea 
have rededicated me to an imperishable ideal and you have refreshed 
the battle-worn spirit of an old soldier with the fragrance that clusters 
around the sacred memories of that magic word home.” 

From Australia to the North Cape, and from the Mount of Olives 
to the Midwestern plains, the ageless quest is the same whether it be 
cabled by General MacArthur to Madison, Wisconsin, or read by Pastor 
Greenwood in a parsonage kitchen at New Hope, Iowa (p. 295): “ ‘The 
moral element invites man to great enlargements, to find his satis- 
faction, not in particulars or events, but in the purpose and tendency.’ ” 
Obviously, this indestructible ideal is the same, regardless of the great 
gulfs fixed in time, space, and circumstances: freedom. John Steinbeck 
finds it the forgotten ingredient in the Norwegian flypaper, which 
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finally conquers the Nazi flies; Granville Hicks lets it be the little leaven 
leavening the Pharisaic and capitalistic lump in the Berkshire hills; and 
Manuel Komroff, searching farther and higher for first sources of emanci- 
pation, makes it the redeeming truth learned by a young slavemaster 
from a quiet Stranger in Jerusalem who taught him the sin of conquering 
and selling souls. 

“If I have been a cruel master,” he confessed to his slaves (In the 
Years of Our Lord, p. 244), “then forgive me. Your days and hours 
belonged to me, and your lives and souls I counted also as mine. But 
now I know that your lives and souls belong elsewhere. And if the days 
and hours have been long and the tyranny sometimes unbearable, now 
I want to repair some of the wrong between us. Call the ironsmiths 
and let the chains be removed. Those who would remain will remain 
as free men. And those who would go, they also shall go as free men. 
Each will have a paper sealed with my ring. You who were slaves are 
now men. With these words I set you free.” 

So did an ancient school of thought, through its most distinguished 
Master and an unrecognized alumnus, “rededicate” its disciples “to an 
imperishable ideal” and restore them to “the sacred memories” and 
more hallowed precincts “of that magic word home.” 

Getting back to the cablegram which started us on this stratospheric 
flight through the quarter’s fiction, General MacArthur probably sent 
that message from Sydney harbor, unforgettably described by Governor 
Philip when he said in Botany Bay (p. 131): 

“Well, Hunter, we need search no further.” 

“Aye, sir,” Hunter replied. “There’s no such harbor in the world! 
All the fleets of Europe might ride safely here!” 

And yet, by a curious coincidence, Japanese submarines actually 
penetrated Sydney harbor for the first time on the very day, June Ist, 
when General MacArthur cabled that message to Madison, Wisconsin. 
For those who had read and remembered, that ironic communique was 
the voice of another battle-worn spirit shouting through the dark of 
another moon: “At a great price obtained I this freedom.” Verily it 
is hard to find a safe harbor from every storm of tyranny, and new hope 
for the final victory of an indestructible idea. Only the valiant can 
realize “an imperishable ideal” and make themselves at home in a world 
where men shou!'d be brothers but rarely are. 
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Almost Hugh Tallant might have said exactly that to his son, Arthur, 
as they rode, masters of their own fields and destinies, through the lush 
meadows of Beaumont Downs on the rim of Botamy Bay. In fact, he did 
say in the first chapter of his reminiscences, as recorded by Charles 
Nordhoff and James Norman Hall: “Though first settled by convicts, 
Australia is by nature a land of freedom, of bright sunlight and vast 
plains and mountain ranges. Yet it is a harsh land where only the strong 
can thrive.” American soldiers know this now and out of the same sort 
of tooth-and-claw struggle for liberty Tallant describes so magnificently. 

From a sheltered cove on the Potomac River to a convict colony 
on the fringe of the Australian bush is a hazardous hop by Clipper plane 
even today. General MacArthur found that out. But a hundred and 
fifty years ago for young Hugh Tallant, a sincere Tory when only Revolu- 
tionaries were popular, it was a two-years’ torture during which England 
did little to pay him for his loyalty to a lost cause and a tottering Crown. 
Only Tom Oakley, a debonair horse trader of the Midlands, took pity 
on him and, out of the dubious goodness of his highwayman’s heart, 
brought him to Newgate Prison and the penal colony established in 1785 
at Botany Bay. It was not a pleasant voyage in spite of the Chaplain’s 
ironic text for the Divine Service the second Sunday after the arrival 
of the fleet at Fort Jackson; years later Tallant still remembered the 
book, chapter and verse: Psalm 106:12: “What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all his benefits toward me?” The rest of the novel shows 
how Tallant learned that this feverous voyage, with all the “welter of 
carnage and sorrow” which followed in its wake, was, Providentially 
or accidentally, not without its “benefits” since it brought him eventually 
to Sally Munro and a free man’s home in a land “of unsullied primeval 
loveliness.” But only he and Oakley and Nellie Garth and Sally Munro 
knew the price he paid for that freedom, before he escaped from Sydney 
Harbor across the Coral Sea and through the Strait of Torres to Java 
and England—England. 

“We’re home, lads,” Dan Goodwin said, as he brought a smuggler’s 
dory “up alongside a jetty of piles driven into the mud.” And Tallant 
and Garth knew that he was right when, a bright moment later, Good- 
win’s mother rose from her chair in a candle-lit cottage beyond the 
fishing boats, “finished the verse she was reading in a silver-clasped 
Bible,” and scolded herself for quizzing sailors home from the sea. 
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“Bless me,” she said, “ye pore starved creatures! Here I be 
gossipin’ and ye’ll be wantin’ yer tea.” 

It is not to be concluded from this casual mention of the Bible that 
Botany Bay is a pious disquisition on the Shakespearean text, “There’s 
a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” Nord- 
hoff and Hall are, happily, never homiletical. At the same time they 
are profoundly sensitive to mystical influences and redeeming revelations 
in all religions, notably Christianity. They proved this exquisitely in 
Pitcairn’s Island. Botany Bay is not the saga of redemption Pitcairn’s 
Island was but it is a breathtaking tale of disillusionment, innocent en- 
tanglement in crime, imprisonment, and—after more than enough suf- 
fering to atone for sins against a society where mercy rarely seasoned justice 
—escape. The book also exposes heinous evils in the social order, court 
and prison systems of eighteenth-century England, without, however, 
idealizing crime or whitewashing criminals. In fact, handsome Tom 
Oakley, as debonair a bandit as ever robbed the rich to relieve the poor, 
is hanged at Newgate to make a hawkers’ holiday and to find, perad- 
venture, in a fairer place than London Town, a forgiveness he could not 
wring from “the hanging judge” or the feather-headed Phoebe. Surely 
his death, even on a gibbet, had a darker luster than her rouge-stained 
widow’s veil. And all of it was redeemed when his son and hers married 
Hugh Tallant’s daughter and became an honest printer and engraver 
in the free city of Sydney on the shores of Botany Bay. 

In The Moon Is Down—not a full-bodied novel but rather a play 
with paragraphic stage directions to set up the dialogue—the struggle 
for freedom is lifted from individuals to villages and nations. A mining 
town which might be Narvik in Norway is suddenly blitzed into slavery 
by the armies of a totalitarian state, obviously Germany. The conquest 
is ridiculously easy partly because the invaders are aided by a quisling 
named Correll and partly because the villagers are a peace-loving people 
who believe that their own good will can disarm any enemy. They 
had forgotten that individuals are helpless before ideas powered by ma- 
chines, that is, until spirit forces have been tapped and released by 
suffering, righteous indignation and the will to live. These were the 
things the invaders forgot or, in their blind devotion to a blind leader, 
never saw. 

If Colonel Lanser had known his Milton as well as he knew his 
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Socrates he would have foreseen the end from the beginning. The Elder 
Brother did in the masque of Comus and, when his sister’s honor and life 
were imperiled by a power-mad charmer, made that insight and that 
faith an imperishable ideal: 


“Against the threats 
Of malice or of sorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call Chance, this I hold firm: 
Virtue may be assailed; but never hurt, 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled; 
Yea, even that which Mischief meant most harm 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory. 
But evil on itse]f shall back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness, when at last, 
Gathered like scum, and settled to itself, 
It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed and self-consumed. If this fail, 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” 


This is virtually what the villagers ticked out on the grapevine tele- 
graph—“The flies have conquered the flypaper”—until it became a tom- 
tom of retribution in the ears of a white-face “Emperor Jones,” Colonel 
Lanser, lost in a whiter jungle and bewitched by “the sweet, cool smell 
of the snow.” Like the natives in O’Neill’s tragedy, Orden translated it 
into “silver bullets” as luminous and as devastating as those others 
which brought a dark imposter to blackout at sunrise, when “the moon 
was down.” 

With saboteurs in every mine and a potential assassin in every lover’s 
lane, Lanser might well admit to Orden, “We have taken on a job, 
haven’t we?” 

“Yes,” the Mayor said, “the one impossible job in the world, the 
one thing that can’t be done.” 

“And that is?” 

“To break man’s spirit permanently.” 

Orden added later, when Lanser was trying to break his own spirit 
by arrest and threats of death if he did not check the aroused villagers: 
“You see, sir, nothing can change it. You will be destroyed and driven 
out.” 

His voice was soft, like snow on a star-burn, hissing, healing: “The 
people don’t like to be conquered, sir, and so they will not be. Free men 
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cannot start a war, but once it is started, they can fight on in defeat. 
Herdmen, followers of a leader, cannot do that, and so it is always 
the herdmen who win battles and the free men who win wars. You 
will find that is so, sir.” 

Orden had borrowed this, in part, from Socrates who argued in the 
Apology for the indestructible freedom of human souls. . Similarly Manuel 
Komroff goes back to Jesus and lets His teaching, Im the Years of Our 
Lord, be a bright brief for liberty. “What will a man give in exchange 
for his soul,” He said, and a blind beggar, feeling His spirit pass through 
the crooked streets of Jerusalem, suddenly saw into the heart of things 
and cried out, “Wherever His shadow crosses, events are changed.” 

Komroff’s most original contribution to the background of the life 
of Jesus is the prayers for emancipation sung by galley slaves on the 
Nile with the gusto of Union soldiers singing “John Brown’s Body” or 
of the Don Cossacks chanting the “Volga Boat Song.” The same de- 
mand for justice is voiced by Lazarus when he appeals to Pilate and 
by Pilate himself when he appeals to the people. All of them fail, be- 
cause they cannot see that the only freedom worth having is not only 
political but spiritual and must be wrung from priests as well as em- 
perors and dictators. Moreover it must release the individual into the 
homelike reality to which Lazaras returned at Bethany and to which the 
eleven faithful disciples went after the crucifixion of their Lord. 

“Even so,” Xado told Pilate, “theirs will be the victory and a new 
faith will be born Out of confusion comes order and the destiny 
of all things.” 

In finishing so moving a book as Komroff’s one remembers what 
Jesus told Judas about another artist, who, flouting all venal consider- 
ations, broke a box of ointment of spikenard, precious, very costly: “Let 
her alone,” the Master said; “she hath done a beautiful thing”—the 
Greek of the text is “halon ergon”—,; “Therefore let this thing which 
she hath done be spoken of as a memorial to her wherever this gospel 
is preached.” Verily, Im the Years of Our Lord is also “a beautiful 
thing.” 

Something of the same devotion to a cause and something of the 
same desire to present that cause artistically must have moved Granville 
Hicks to write Only One Storm. It is so sincere that it might be auto- 
biographical; and yet this virtue, pressed too far, makes the book so 
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candid that it seems to be, in the main, photographic rather than ar- 
tistic. No aura arises. No major motif emerges from the endless 
conversations, not “over the tea cups” as earlier New Englanders had 
them, but over the cocktail glasses as “the emancipated” must in the 
year of our Lord, 1942. It is not that such behavior is necessarily im- 
moral but that it becomes inartistically monotonous when indulged at 
such indecent intervals. And while we are on such subjects let me add 
that Hicks seems to lug in obscenities like legs and breasts in a sur- 
realist window display, as if there were some subtle etymological con- 
nection between “sales” and “salacity.’ There probably is, but the 
connection, for the sake of art, should be kept subtle. 

Even so, as Browning said about Sludge the Medium, “There is 
something to it, tricks and all.” Hicks tries with forthrightness and 
honesty to do exactly what Steinbeck and Komroff did in their so different 
books, Te Moon Is Down and In the Days of Our Lord. All of them 
try to say that the small-town man, living his life in the hills, can get 
a truer perspective on the cosmic struggle for freedom than the ant 
hillbillies of the more populous and political cities. They can see that 
liberty must be spiritual, even mystical, as well as political, and that 
it should induce not dissension but understanding, toleration, maybe 
comradeship. It was this about Burgin’s communism which made it so 
alluring to both Canby and Chris and it was eventually this in Perry’s 
revised Christianity which made Canby see that the Church and the 
Party really had something in common which might work together to 
save democracy. It is that and that only which made him proud to be 
a Selectman with his wife’s and the minister’s approval of his plans to 
make each individual villager his fellow citizen and friend. 

As Chris put it unforgettably (p. 392): “How terribly we need 
to feel that the universe is on our side. A mighty fortress, a power not 
ourselves.” And Canby, remembering how bravely Perry had denounced 
bigotry in both society and religion, somehow had to whistle (p. 427), 
“as he started along the narrow path through the snow. The tune, he 
suddenly realized, was ‘Yes, We'll Gather at the River.? And he kept 
it going all the way down the lane.” It was his way of saying that a 
small-town democratic election and a funeral sermon in a village church 
had brought him back, with General MacArthur, “to the fragrance that 
clusters around the sacred memories of that magic word home.” 
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Ruth Suckow does this with even greater artistry for readers who 
have lived their childhood not in New England, as Hicks probably did, 
but in Midwestern towns in the horse-and-buggy days to which all of us 
are now returning, not from nostalgia but of necessity. The journey 
could scarcely be more romantic than Miss Suckow makes it. Nor could 
any “little gray home in the West” be more welcome. to “the wanderer, 
returning from scenes of struggle” than New Hope in the late nineties 
before the Spanish War threw the shadow of European entanglements 
across the peace of the prairie. Then May Day was celebrated with May 
baskets in syringa bushes rather than riots in Central Park and the only 
blackout they knew was “the dark of the moon” when potatoes should 
be planted. 

“Out there,” Pastor Greenwood said, “one could feel the swing 
of the great weather cycles—periods of dryness and wind when the sur- 
face of the soil was in motion, followed by long ages of settled quiet 
that allowed the grasses to root and grow. 

“Right here and now,” he went on (p. 97), still under the spell 
of his vision for America, “we people have the chance to work out one 
of the greatest experiments in mankind’s history. The forefathers gave 
us the theme, when they wrote the Declaration of Independence and the 
Preamble to the Constitution” . ... a new nation, “conceived in 
liberty.” 

But Pastor Greenwood, unlike the superficial patriots of his day, 
or ours, was not content with keeping the glow in Old Glory. Like 
General MacArthur, he must give it new luster in ways that would prove 
“truth mightier than the sword” and demonstrate the redeeming power 
of an indestructible idea. 

“It was the New Testament that Mr. Greenwood preached and be- 
lieved in—the doctrine, not of power and might and darkness, but 
of good will, of love, of communal not tribal effort, and of light, more 
light.” . 

It was that in the eyes of “an innocent eagle,” blue with the blue- 
ness of great distances and glacial lakes, that made Mr. Greenwood’s 
two-year pastorate at New Hope an immortal interlude for all his parish- 
ioners and especially for Delight and Clarence. She was barely eight and 
he was one day older. That made them “almost twins” so that they 
could play together as if they had come that way and no one had any 
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right to question their always-togetherness. It is too bad that Shirley 
Temple and Jackie Cooper have grown up so that they cannot play 
Delight and Clarence in the cinema masterpiece which New Hope would 
undoubtedly be; for New Hope is a better book about a minister than 
One Foot in Heaven and, for all the youth of its small lovers, a better 
book about love than Gone With the Wind. 

Surely Rhett Butler’s loneliness when he lost Scarlett was not more 
poignant than Clarence’s when he heard -that Delight was moving away 
from New Hope. “It seemed as if she was already far away, and he 
would have to follow. He had made the start already.” The rest 
of his life would be groping through darkness to find the blueness of 
her eyes and of Rundle’s Woods where they had picked violets together. 
He wondered what he thought of before she came and what he would 
dream of when she had gone. Nevertheless he learned when the part- 
ing came that where much is taken much remains; there would always 
be the memory of her eyes and her wind-blown hair to lead him on 
beyond the point where the rails came together and the last coach 
swayed around the bend. Moreover the freedom of that wild, new 
morning world, which they had known together, would always remain 
to refresh him when he returned “in the twilight of his days from scenes 
of struggle, agony and death to the still cloistered halls of youth and 
peace.” . 

That was a freedom no tyrant nor fate could take away from him, 
nor any thunder from the Orient destroy. No price in suffering or 
loneliness or death was too great to pay for such freedom. It alone 
could lead him beyond the prairie to the edge of the evening land where 
“the lighthouse stood looking out upon the shine and wash of ocean water.” 
Botany Bay. By Cuarites NorpDHOFF AND JAMES NorMAN HAtt. Boston: 

Little Brown and Company. 1941. pp. 374. $2.50. 

The Moon Is Down. By Joun Sremnseck. New York: The Viking Press. 

1942. pp. 188. $2.00. 

In the Years of Our Lord. By Manuet Komrorr. New York: Harper and 

Brothers. 1942. pp. 311. $2.50. 

Only One Storm. By Granvitte Hicks. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1942. pp. 427. $2.75. 
a eee By Rutu Suckow. New York: Farrar and Rinehart Inc. pp. 342. 
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Chiasmus in the New Testament. 

By Nits WILHELM Lunp. Chapel 
The University of North 
pp. 428. 


Hill: 
Carolina Press, 1942. 
$4.00. 


ProFessor Lunp, of North Park 
Theological Seminary, has opened up an 
entirely new field of study in form 
criticism in his volume on “chiasmus.” 
The stylistic phenomenon of chiasmus 
is well known. The ancient Greeks prac- 
ticed it rather frequently and had the 
name for it, at least as early as the second 
century A. D. (Hermogenes). How- 
ever, little attention has been paid to its 
use, and Professor Lund has rendered 
a very great service to biblical scholarship 
in his discussion of the subject. While 
the title of the book implies that he is 
dealing only with the New Testament, 
he very wisely makes a long and careful 
study of the appearance of chiasmus in 
the Old Testament, in the Law, the 
Prophets and the Psalms, partly to sustain 
one of his theses, which is that New 
Testament writers, particularly Paul, the 
Evangelists, and the writer of the Book 
of Revelation, were strongly influenced 
by the Old Testament in their use of 
this form. 

Chiasmus as the Greeks understood 
it was the arrangement of four clauses 
in a period in such a way that the first 
corresponded to the fourth and the second 
to the third so that their relation could 
be represented by the letter chi. Professor 
Lund finds the form extended far beyond 
single sentences. Long sections covering 
many verses in both the Old Testament 
and the New Testament, according to his 
view, have combined parallelism and 
chiasmus into most complicated patterns. 

A single example from I Corinthians 


7:10-12, which illustrates the author’s 
handling of a short section, may be al- 
lowed: . 


“But to the married I give charge, mot 
I but the Lord, 
That the wife depart not from the 
husband— 
But should she depart, 
Let her remain unmarried, 
Or else be reconciled to her husband— 
And that the husband leave not his wife. 
But to the rest say 7, not the Lord:” 


Objections might be raised against 
many details of the discussion. The 
author has laid himself open to the charge 
of pushing a new and valuable idea too 
far. He often discovers a symmetry 
which is far from obvious. In many 
places his chiastic arrangement breaks 
into the logical divisions of the material, 
as at the close of the illustration quoted. 
Occasionally the neat typographical ar- 
rangement gives an appearance of sym- 
metry which is misleading. It may be 
objected also that too much is made of 
the New Testament writers’ dependence 
upon the Old. 

These criticisms, however, do not 
touch the chief thesis of the book. It 
calls attention to a matter of literary 
form which has been overlooked. It in- 
dicates care in arrangement in many sec- 
tions that had been regarded as faulty 
in structure. It explains many peculiari- 
ties of style. The book will not fail to 
arouse discussion and to suggest new 
points of view with regard to the literary 
origin particularly of passages in the 
Gospels. 

C. C. McCown. 
Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California. 
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Can We Keep the Faith? By James 
Bissett Pratr. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941. pp. vi-218. 
$2.00. 


Tue author’s answer, in summary 
form, is, that “If Christianity throws in 
its lot with a new day and welcomes 
gladly what both science and religious 
experience have to give, there will be at 
least very much greater reason to believe 
that we both can and shall keep the 
faith.” ‘This does not mean, however, 
that the faith will be kept. This ques- 
tion is still an open one and furnishes 
the basis for the discussion in this most 
interesting book. 

Doctor Pratt begins with an analysis 
of the present situation. He points to 
the widespread religious indifference 
among the more educated people. He 
emphasizes how little a hold the Chris- 
tian faith has on young people; a con- 
dition due in large measure to the fail- 
ure of religious teachers to make clear 
the relationship between religion and the 
life of the mind. The two great enemies 
confronting the faith are an. extreme 
naturalism, on the one hand, and an 
authoritative supernaturalism on the other. 
In view of these dangers we must be 
clear in our understading of what Chris- 
tianity really is. “Regarded historically 
it is a movement in the spiritual life of 
the race. It is a great spiritual stream 
taking its rise back in the first century 
of our era and flowing on down the cen- 
turies into our own times.” ‘Thus, it is 
subject to change, growth and develep- 
ment. 

After this general analysis, there fol- 
low chapters on the Christian symbols, on 
Authority and on Reason, which are 
important for the author’s argument. 
Here his study and analysis enables him 
to make clear what he regards as the 
greatest hindrance to keeping the faith, 
namely, the tendencies apparent in the 
crisis theology of Karl Barth resulting 
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in a neo-Supernaturalism which denies 
entirely the authority and use of reason 
in religion. Against this Doctor Pratt 
protests that “the only authority that 
both sides to an argument must necessarily 
recognize will have to be an authority 
residing in the very nature of humanity, 
in the very depths of a rational being as 
such. What this single universal author- 
ity is needs hardly to be stated. It is 
reason: reason and the rational interpre- 
tation of whatever relevant evidence one 
can find.” ‘Thus, “the hope of Chris- 
tianity lies in some form of Christian 
liberalism.” 

In the remainder of the book, the 
author develops further and in more de- 
tail, his understanding of Christianity. 

The author is, thus, an avowed liberal, 
and though he does not write as a prag- 
matist, he is vitally concerned with the 
understanding of the survival value of 
those truths which he feels alone can 
bring freedom. He does not worry about 
orthodoxy. He is more concerned with 
what he believes to be truth. He is not 
a pessimist or skeptic; he does not de- 
spair. He does not believe that Chris- 
tianity is doomed. On the contrary, he 
is convinced that its future will be more 
glorious than its present or its past. The 
important thing is that the will of God 
be done. And it will be done. Our 
faith is in His righteousness; and that 
faith must not be lost. 

We are grateful to Doctor Pratt for 
this refreshing book. It will be read 
with pleasure and profit by many, even 
though all may not be able to follow 
him all the way. 

Pau STEvENs KRAMER. 
Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


I Was in Hell With Niemoeller. 
By Leo Stein. Revell. $2.50. The 
witness of the Church under Nazi ban. 
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The Historic Mission of Jesus. By 
C. J. Capoux. London: Lutier- 
worth Press, 1941. pp. xxiv-376. 
1/1/—net. 


Tus volume attacks what is probably 
the most complex and persistent problem 
in New Testament study, i.e., the full- 
scale recovery of the precise nature of 
Jesus’ self-consciousness, His developing 
sense of mission, His views of the king- 
dom of God, and the bearing of His 
mission on the political situation. 

Professor Cadoux, a veteran British 
scholar, surveys the gospel evidence and 
organizes it under four main categories: 
Jesus as bringer of the kingdom, the 
nature and presence of the kingdom, 
the future kingdom as first envisaged, the 
future kingdom as last envisaged. Let 
us sum up the theses which are most im- 
portant and most controversial. As in- 
terpreted by the author, Jesus knew Him- 
self to be Son of God in an absolute 
and unique sense. ‘This filial intimacy 
dated from His boyhood and became 
intense at His baptism. Therefrom 
emerged the conviction that He was the 
predicted Messianic king of Israel, a 
conviction which he concealed until the 
end of His ministry because its avowal 
would cause misunderstanding and polit- 
ical danger. 

In essence the kingdom is man’s obe- 
dience to God; extensively it denotes the 
group of the obedient. Thus it is a social 
entity, already existing and expanding 
gradually from Jesus and His disciples 
as its center. Jesus confined His mis- 
sion to Israel, hoping to induce the na- 
tion to adopt pacifist strategy and thus 
to win Rome from hostility to friend- 
ship. Immediate efforts in this direction 
would culminate in a future kingdom, 
made possible by the co-operation of 
obedient men. 

At first, Jesus expected Israel to ac- 
cept Him as Messianic king; later He 


foresaw His rejection and the failure of 
Jewish-Roman reconciliation. He in- 
terpreted His death as a means of creating 
widespread repentance. He anticipated 
immediate admission at death to Paradise 
and a later return in glory to earth, 
where His witness at the Judgment would 
be decisive in determining eternal re- 
wards and punishments. 

Many points in this position will cause 
the lifting of academic eyebrows; e. g., 
Does available evidence make possible the 
recovery of development in Jesus’ 
thought? The entire perspective is 
neither biblical nor modern, but a curi- 
ous blend. In the main, the author stands 
within the liberal, pacifist tradition, op- 
posed alike to radical eschatology, to 
Form Criticism and to Barthianism. It 
is doubtful if his work marks any con- 
siderable step forward in the solution 
of the basic issues. Nevertheless, the 
reader will find here an honest, clear, 
comprehensive and provocative treatment 
of subjects of vital importance to Chris- 
tian faith. 

Paut S. Minear. 
Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Francis of Assisi. By Ray C. Perry. 
Durham: Duke University Press. 
pp. ix-199. $3.00. 


THE immense spiritual vitality of the 
love of God incarnate in the Poverello, 
and its seminal quality, are attested be- 
yond dispute by the sheer abundance of 
Franciscan commentaries. And it is by 
no means to the intellectual disparage- 
ment of Francis that he continues to 
confound his rationalistic interpreters, 
who seek to imprison him within a 
formula. ‘The Little Brother of the 
Lord is peculiarly well suited for his 
role as revealer of his interpreters’ lim- 
itations. 

Doctor Petry, Assistant Professor of 
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Church History in the Divinity School 
of Duke University, has ably achieved 
his acknowledged purpose, to document 
with consummate scholarship what he 
believes to be the pivotal and all-im- 
portant role of poverty in Francis’ life 
and character. From the standpoint of 
mature and adequate technical scholar- 
ship, more certainly could not be desired 
than here is given. The Select Bibliog- 
raphy, thoroughly mastered, is, in itself, 
an invaluable contribution. 

It is also true that the author has 
rendered needed service in tracing the 
fortunes and, more particularly, the mis- 
fortunes, of the Poverty Ideal from Him 
whom he invariably qualifies as the Jesus 
of renunciatory Idealism through the .in- 
tervening centuries to its reincarnation 
in Francis. Both Augustinean and 
Benedictine lines of monastic develop- 
ment, while requiring strict personal 
poverty of men under vows, permitted 
group proprietorship. In spite of Augus- 
tine’s and Benedict’s severe strictures 
against excessive group ownership, even 
the rigorist monasteries became wealthy 
seekers after wealth, subservient vassals 
in pursuit of privilege within a thor- 
oughly feudal Church. Here and there 
heretical minorities inveighed unsuccess- 
fully against the secularization of the 
Church, but not until Francis did the 
total material and immaterial disposses- 
sion of Jesus find full re-expression. 

The very strength of Doctor Petry’s 
presentation, his thorough technical 
scholarship, has, however, lent itself to 
what is also the volume’s very consid- 
erable weakness. The Jesus of the 
Poverty Ideal, who, thus characterized, 
appears to the author as the Sum of our 
Lord, is manifestly an underestimation 
of the Incarnate Son of God whom 
Francis loved. Jesus, to Francis, was far 
more than the actualization of the Pov- 
erty Ideal. He was God, simply, com- 
pletely, the Only Begotten, and the 
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Crucified —an atoning as well as a 
commanding Lord. The poverty of our 
Lord was to Francis a dual discipline, a 
technique of self-mastery, of inner de- 
tachment from lesser loves than God, 
and a necessary evangelical strategy, a 
break with material and economic pre- 
occupation in order to give undissipated 
energy to matters of repentance, faith 
and charity. Francis was not a Buddhist, 
finding the resolution of the human prob- 
lem in Nirvana, the absence of desire. 
He was a Christian, finding the resolution 
of man’s inner and social war in the love 
of God. 

The work is not designed for the 
uninitiated in things Franciscan. And, 
for the experienced student, it renders 
splendid service, though with definite 
philosophical limitations, to a fuller 
knowledge of Saint Francis, and of that 
glory which he shares with our Lord. 


Davin WEsLEY SopPER. 
The Methodist Church, 
New Paltz, New York. 


The Disciple. 


By T. R. Guover. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1942. pp. 62. $1.00. 


The Disciple recreates the atmosphere 
of the early church in terms of the first 
followers of Jesus—what they thought 
and said because of what they experienced. 
However, Doctor Glover devotes nearly 
all of his twelve short chapters to what 
Saint Paul thought and said, and what 
he actually meant, if New Testament 
Greek is authoritative. All of which 
is very much to the point, since practically 


‘all of our theological aberrations are de- 


rived from Pauline sources, or from 
what Saint Paul wrote, according to the 
English text. “Believing the Bible from 
cover to cover” is invariably a reference 
to one of the translations into our own 
tongue. 

Doctor Glover emphasizes what all of 
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us now know, that the New Testament 
language not only was not our own, but 
that it was not the Greek in which it was 
recorded. Thus, we must go back of the 
English to the Greek and back of the 
Greek to Aramaic, which was the spoken 
language of our Lord and His disciples. 
That we can do, in the main, only from 
inference and by reconstructing the times, 
customs and thought of the Apostolic 
period. 

The author does this admirably by 
putting back into their original meaning 
a number of Key words of the New 
Testament which have either suffered 
deterioration through time or have taken 
on quite misleading meanings, as to 
call a farmer a “villain,” today, would 
convey implications altogether foreign 
to the original use of “villain.” Thus 
Doctor Glover illuminates the Scriptural 
“slave” and “servant” and a few other 
words now carelessly and inaccurately 
used by very many who “quote Scrip- 
ture.” We are learning something about 
the “tyranny of words” and that quality 
in the words of the English Bible. is 
conspicuously apparent in our present- 
day confusion of doctrine and in the 
absurdities which are “authorized” by 
quotations from the English text. Any- 
thing which adds to accuracy and clarity 
should be welcomed. 

The Aramaic in which Jesus and His 
disciples spoke was colloquial, vivid and 
rich in picturesque idiom. It was filled 
with popular sayings and the kind of 
widely understood twists of speech that 
characterize our slang, which is imme- 
diately comprehended in every section 
of the United States, accepted by the 
masses almost as soon as it is coined. 
But slang is far more than vulgarity, it 
is descriptive of the age. “In the groove” 
and “on the beam” have definite meaning 
today. Back of the expressions is a clear 
picture which belongs to the times. 

The Disciple recaptures many of the 


“pictures” which were responsible for the 
popular phraseology. ‘Thus the colloquial 
and what inspired it is tracked down in 
the Greek phraseology, which is not 
classic but, rather, an attempted trans- 
lation of the Aramaic. He does it with 
the skill and erudition of a scholar; but 
he transmits it to his readers in most 
interesting fashion; and when learning 
blossoms into lucidity and interest, even 
“those who run” in a hurried and har- 
ried world may read with profit and— 
intelligently. 

RAIMUNDO DE OvVIEs. 
Cathedral of Saint Philip, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Out of Darkness. By Joun Haynes 
Hotmes. New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1942. pp. 151. $1.50. 


AT A TIME when a large group of 
conservative ministers is urging our Gov- 
ernment to extend the area of conflict, 
and declare war on all states friendly 
to the Axis powers, this book of John 
Haynes Holmes awakens deep thoughts. 
In it he raises important questions. Are 
we facing new Dark Ages? What 
caused this tragic conflict, and what is 
it doing to us? Can mankind be saved 
and make good the future? These are 
some of the questions Mr. Holmes seeks 
to answer. 

For those of us who remember the 
leadership of John R. Mott in the Chris- 
tian Student Movement before the war, 
Mr. Holmes sounds a familiar note— 
“Christ must be Lord of all or not Lord 
at all.” 

Though the author deals with the 
present war and the causes that lie back 
of it, what he has actually given us is 
an argument in defense of those prin- 
ciples so ardently advanced in our Chris- 
tian Student Movement through several 
decades before the war. 

For the heart of this book, Out of 
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Darkness, is Mr. Holmes’ conception of 
God, and for him God is Christo-centric. 
Denounced as a heretic in past years by 
those who called Jesus “Lord and God,” 
he now summons the Church to take 
Jesus more seriously. In 1917 John 
Haynes Holmes was not among those 
preachers who presented arms. For him 
the way of the cross and the way of 
war are diametrically opposed. He uses 
phrases we associate with an almost 
Catholic faith, “the real presence,” “not 
by power, nor by might, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord.” 

We are taken back to the early Chris- 
tian Church of the catacombs, and he 
speaks of “that little group of Chris- 
tians who transmuted enlightenment and 
religion as an unquenched torch.” Take 
this sentence, “And all the while they 
work together for peace and brotherhood 
. among men by the reconciling method 
of love for one another in a common 
love of God and therein find the unity 


which makes them one.” 


This might have been at a meeting of 
Student Volunteers listening to a mis- 
sionary from some far-flung outpost of 
the cross. It is this minister outside the 
close communions of the orthodox, who 
now becomes an ardent defender of a 
Church more spiritual and with deeper 
loyalty to its Lord and Master. He 
writes: “Here is a church more truly 
Catholic than the Roman Catholic 
Church—as pure in heart and heroic in 
spirit as the little groups of primitive 
Christians in the days of the Roman 
Empire. It is the church of the future 
already here; the religion of humanity 
made manifest among us, the dream of 
peace already descended upon us like the 
Holy City, New Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven.” 

He speaks of “the straight gate,” “the 
narrow way,” “the distant goal,” again 
reminding us of the challenge of North- 
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field student days. He sees “no possi- 
bility of reconciliation between the cen- 
tral teachings of Jesus and the neces- 
sary operations of war,” and he speaks 
without any reservation. He asserts that 
he cannot “sanction, bless, or support 
war.” He argues not in defense of the 
existence of God, but for a hind of God 
revealed in Jesus Christ. 

I do not recall that Mr. Holmes was 
ever asked to speak at a Northfield con- 
ference or at any other Christian Stu- 
dent Movement gathering in the past, 
but he may be in the future. 

Whether one agrees with all that the 
author says or not, one cannot read this 
book without some deeper thoughts on 
the implications of a faith that claims 
to put Jesus of Nazareth and the cross, 
not on the rim but at its center. It is 
this central allegiance that Mr. Holmes 
pleads for in Out of Darkness. “And 
to what can that loyalty be directed if 
not to God alone? Wherein is there 
any real loyalty save to God? Is he not 
still King of kings and Lord of lords, 
and the Father of all mankind? Did 
Jesus not set up a Kingdom over against 
the worldly kingdoms of his time. ‘This 
kingdom was not a mere spiritual state, 
but an inward being—Jesus described 
it as ‘among you.’ ” 

I gladly recommend this book to 
Christian leaders everywhere, and espe- 
cially to those who are seeking to dis- 
cover the will of God in the midst of 
this present darkness. 

S. RatpH Har.ow. 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 


Millhands and Preachers. By 
Liston Pope. Yale University Press. 
$4.00. Based on the Castmia strike of 
1929, the author has presented an effec- 
tive criticism of both mills and industrious 
churches. 
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Evangelism in the Home Church. 
By Anprew W. B1ack-roop. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1942. pp. 160. $1.00. 


I couxp wish that this book might 
be required reading for every young 
pastor who takes the responsibility of a 
parish. Moreover, any “oldster” could 
get warmed up for his fall and winter 
work by reading of rereading Evangel- 
ism in the Home Church. Good books 
in this field are scarce. Only a few in 
every generation survive. I think this 
will survive. 

“As the salt permeates the sea,” says 
the author, “the spirit of evangelism 
ought to pervade all our worship and 
teaching, as well as our other activities.” 
This quotation suggests the scope of the 
author’s treatment. Indeed, here is a 
library on evangelism, boiled down into 
a brief volume. Evidently the eight 
chapters have come out of the life of 
one who knows the pastorate, and who 
has not allowed his theological seminary 
activities to dull the edge of his passion 
for the redemption of men, either as in- 
dividuals or en masse. The book is not 
only full of good teachings and valuable 
suggestions and common sense, but it in- 
spires one “to go out and do it”! 

Doctor Blackwood maintains that 
evangelism is the pastor’s main business. 
Everything else must climax here. He 
must not allow himself to be tempted to 
less important goals. In the chapter on 
“Pastoral Leadership” the author quotes 
an illuminating statement by an Epis- 
copalian rector. “Parish work is exact- 
ing. It demands all that is in one, and 
ofttimes more. For a while I tried to 
help run the city and state. I learned 
that if I did not lead the Chamber of 
Commerce or the State-wide Movements 
for something or other, capable leader- 
ship would emerge, but that if I neg- 


lected my parish, no one else could do 
my work for Christ.” 

I believe that Doctor Blackwood has 
made a permanent contribution. His 
chapter on “Current Trends” is sobering 
without being pessimistic. In the glimpses 
which he gives of the history of evan- 
gelism, he prompts some much-needed 
questions for our own day. 

In other chapters he deals with such 
subjects as “Soul-Winning Sermons,” 
“Midweek Meetings,” “Special -Ser- 
mons.” But perhaps the dominant ap- 
peal of the volume is that of personal 
and pastoral evangelism. Indeed, the 
busy pastor will find this volume a hand- 
book both for reference and inspiration. 
In connection with each chapter is a 
bibliography worth the price of the book. 

RatpeH SPAULDING CUSHMAN. 
Bishop, Saint Paul Area, 
The Methodist Church, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


The Message of the Lord’s Prayer. 
By Icor I. Stxorsky. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. pp. 
viii-68. $1.25. 


Tue author, Mr. Sikorsky, one of the 
world’s most noted airplane designers, 
gives his thoughts regarding the impor- 
tance and meaning of the Lord’s Prayer 
in this publication of sixty-eight pages. 
In his interpretation, the author is quite 
evidently influenced to a marked degree 
by his interest in physics and particularly 
astronomy, as is clearly seen as one care- 
fully reads the book. 

The impression that Mr. Sikorsky has 
of the Lord’s Prayer can be expressed 
in his own words: “The few brief 
sentences consisting of some sixty-six 
words are simple and can be understood 
by a child. But when one starts to think 
and to analyze them carefully, there 
gradually comes the realization of the 
overwhelming immensity of the message. 
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There comes the understanding that the 
Lord’s Prayer not only states all that a 
human being should ask from his Creator, 
but indirectly throws light on several 
fundamental questions as to the meaning 
of life, as well as our relation to God 
and the universe.” 

From this viewpoint the author pro- 
ceeds to develop his thesis, dividing the 
prayer into four sections: the address; 
the first prayer, dealing mainly with final 
eternal destinies of mankind in relation 
to God and the universe; the second 
prayer, dealing mainly with material and 
spiritual needs ef the present time; the 
conclusion. 

As one reads the book, one is forced to 
the conclusion that the author is not so 
much concerned with an interpretation 
of the “few brief sentences, so simple 
that they can be understood by a child,” 
that can minister to the needs and under- 
standing of the average man, as he is 
in making the Lord’s Prayer a vehicle 
for his own metaphysical speculations. 
For instance, he devotes more than half 
his discussion to that petition which en- 
ables him to express his views of the 
Kingdom of Heaven'and the possibility 
of its coming on earth. With his inter- 
pretation an evangelical Christian must 
take issue for he leaves no room for 
the ultimate triumph of good on this 
earth. This is clearly shown in the fol- 
lowing statement by the author: 

“T believe, therefore, that the sentence 
‘as it is in heaven’ was placed in the 
prayer in order to warn us from accept- 
ing these two fundamental verses as 
referring to anything that can be achieved 
in the heart of one or more people, while 
the present stage of historical process 
is under way. Facing the truth as it is 
and recognizing basic facts about human 
nature and history, we must come to the 
somewhat gloomy conclusion that the 
highest achievements to be expected in 
the future under the most optimistic 
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assumptions will always be a sort of 
temporary truce, a compromise between 
good and evil, right and wrong.” 

The author clearly lets the tragedy 
of the present world situation becloud 
his whole viewpoint. ‘To agree with him 
in his conclusions at this point is to con- 
fess that Christ failed in His mission. 

Most of the other phases of the Prayer 
the author dismisses with a few brief 
sentences. At the same time he discloses 
his lack of insight into biblical criticism 
by treating the conclusion of the Prayer 
on the same basis as the other sections 
from the standpoint of its textual authen- 
ticity. 

Altogether the book shows flashes of 
genius and at the same time lamentable 
lack of insight into the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

GrorcEe L. Moretock. 
Executive Secretary of Lay Activities 
of The Methodist Church, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Religious Crossroads. By RaposLav 


A. Tsanorr. New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1942. pp. xiv-384. $3.75. 


Here is an introductory study of re- 
ligion of unusual merit. Rich in ma- 
terials from the great religions of the 
world, broad in historical perspective, 
the volume presents religion as a develop- 
ing interest of mankind, creative in its 
function in human experience and pro- 
foundly significant for the interpretation 
of our world. In plan, it is a survey of 
the fundamental problems of religion: 
such questions as the meaning of critical 
study, the nature of religion, religious 
origins, the relation of religion to moral- 
ity, the development of the God-idea, 
the grounds for theistic belief, the nature 
of God, prayer, mysticism, immortality 
and evil. 

‘ Except for the treatments of immor- 
tality and evil, which are disproportion- 
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ately long, each problem is dealt with 
concisely. In each case excellent sum- 
maries of historical backgrounds and 
development lead to pointed definition 
of the critical problems involved and to 
appraisal of the chief solutions which 
have been proposed. ‘The author offers 
no apology for his critical Christian 
theism. Indeed, his conviction of the 
functional and interpretative significance 
of religion is contagious. Written for 
the most part in nontechnical language, 
with enviable clarity and richness of il- 
lustration, the book is highly readable. 
Many a student of religion, whether in 
the college classroom, the pastor’s study, 
or in one’s favorite lounge chair, will 
find this exciting reading. 

Inevitably a reviewer will wish that 
some things might have been different, 
in this case, a more explicit treatment of 
philosophical method (normative as well 
as descriptive), a more direct dealing 
with the problem of religious knowledge, 
a surer grasp of the theological problem 
of sin (not simply what sin is, but why 
this perversity in human nature), and a 
clear-cut facing of the problem of revela- 
tion for a theistic philosophy. ‘That these 
are primarily theological problems rather 
than philosophical is true; but the author 
has gone so far into the theological field 
in his consideration of such problems as 
sin, salvation and atonement that these 
other questions are bound to arise. 

The final chapter of the book is a 
vigorous appeal to Christian leadership to 
bring the Christian message to the edu- 
cated minds of our day, particularly to 
those youth who are in the midst of the 
educational process, in terms which they 
can understand. Let the Church empha- 
size the fundamental insights of the 
gospel and keep secondary things second- 
ary. 
Religious Crossroads is a volume that 
would make college teaching of religion 


a delight. It is the kind of book which 
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the preacher needs for orientation and 
perspective. Indeed, it should prove re- 
warding to any person who is interested 
in the facts as well as in the values of 
religion. 

Epwarp THomaés RAMSDELL. 
The School of Religion, 
Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


No Sign Shall Be Given. By Hucn 
STEVENSON TIGNER. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1942. $1.75. 


Reapers of the author’s Our Prodigal 
Son Culture will be prepared for this 
brilliant discussion of our contemporary 
apostasy from the “Hebrew-Christian 
tradition.” Mr. Tigner uses a telling 
device to introduce his discussion, relating 
the impression made upon him in a small 
community in northern New York by 
what he calls a “ghost of a church.” 
It was a well-built structure surrounded 
by spacious grounds, but the windows 
were boarded up and the grass was 
untrampled around the door. This is a 
symbol of what has happened to our 
generation. Grandfather, “a stripling 
when the Civil War came,” had little 
scientific or historical knowledge but he 
was at home in the American tradition. 
The Ten Commandments “with the 
Christian amendments” were for him 
the most fundamental of all constitu- 
tions. He was sure there were Chris- 
tian principles, not the less so when he 
failed to observe them. His faith was 
the thing that has “served as the engine 
pulling the cultural freight of the 
Western world.” 

. His son inherited his father’s standards 
but without his father’s faith. He took 
civilization for granted. He owned a 
copy of the Bible but left it “reverently 
unread.” He liked to hear a good ser- 
mon but was bored by the rest of the 
church service. He stood morally about 
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where his father did but “never knew 
exactly why he stood there.” 

Along comes the grandson who does 
not stand there at all and, furthermore, 
knows why. The eternal verities, “the 
wisdom of the past,” he definitely re- 
gards as “bunk.” Somewhere between 
1870 and 1930, Mr. Tigner says, a shift 
occurred in American consciousness. Our 
tradition has lost its grip on the modern 
mind. ‘The modern man has become 
“merely modern,” in other words, a bar- 
barian. 

A critic might say that even “grand- 
father’s” status was greatly idealized 
and that the author has compressed into 
the span of three generations what really 
occurred in the transition between the 
medieval and the modern periods. How- 
ever, the device carries the essential point 
of the argument. 

The contemporary outlook vitiates a 
democratic philosophy, which is “neither 
preserved nor made possible merely 
through the maintenance or granting of 
liberties.” The essential problem is one 
of social unity. There can be no such 
unity without a unifying faith that sup- 
plies a basis for common agreement 
and action, and a “spiritual cement in the 
body politic.” 

Mr. Tigner is satisfied that democracy 
owes more to the Hebrew-Christian tra- 
dition, and particularly to Christianity, 
than it does to the Greeks or any other 
historic source. The modern Greeks, he 
points out, have not gone back to Hellas 
for their inspiration but have borrowed 
their democratic ideas from European 
culture. He proceeds to record his in- 
dictment of education, particularly on 
the college level. ‘The schools and col- 
leges have taken over much that was the 
function of the church but, having as- 
sumed a religious function and having 
no religion with which to perform it, 
they can only maintain “that the function 
performed by religion in the past can 
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be done better without religion.” The 
modern theorists have tried to make a 
virtue out of a predicament. 

Probably the author would be among 
the first to grant that he has lost no 
opportunity to make his portrait vivid, 
his narrative dramatic and his argument 
incisive and that here and there the 
case is overstated. Even so, it has been 
artistically done and with, on the whole, 
salutary result, for nothing is more im- 
portant at this moment than the mes- 
sage which he seeks to convey. 

F. Ernest JOHNSON. 
Deparment of Research and 
Education, Federal Council 
of Churches, 
New York, New York. 


Faith Under Fire. By MicHagEi 
CoLtEMAN. New York: Charles 
Scribners’ Sons, 1942. pp. x-160. 
$1.50. 


Unoper the fire of relentless bombing, 
men of London gather nightly to protect 
their dear city. At their stations and in 
their shelters, a clergyman visits them, 
invites their questions about religious 
things, talks so that they understand 
him. Under the fire of their frank 
verbal attacks, the faith “once delivered 
to the saints” is defended in these in- 
formal talks. Whether it be in “a dis- 
used basement cellar,” at the Royal Mint 
or in Crutched Friars subfire station, 
Mr. Coleman has an answer as straight 
from the shoulder as the questions. 

He had worked with such people be- 
fore, when he was administrator for the 
organization known as Toc H, which 
had meant so much in Canada. He is 
not offended at what seems rude insult 
or even blasphemy, and truculent ques- 
tioning soon yields to sympathetic listen- 
ing. 

Those who realize the need of getting 
the actual viewpoint of the man in the 
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street, or in the air-raid shelter, will 
appreciate this book. The fine chapter 
on the Church is especially valuable to- 
day in correcting the prevalent misunder- 
standing of the Church. One can learn 
from the simple style and realism of the 
résumé of our Lord’s life. 

In some instances, however, the ques- 
tions asked by these two-fisted fire- 
fighters are more impressive than the an- 
swers given. ‘That is the risk one takes 
when he became an apologete. In 
commenting on the Old Testament, Mr. 
Coleman weakens his case somewhat, 
and unnecessarily so. Some of the re- 
marks concerning the miracles are good; 
others very disappointing. Most of us 
cannot go along with the author in his 
defense of his seven Sacraments, of 
course. There is a bit too much of the 
“perhaps” in his philosophizing. We 
venture to suggest that a stronger reliance 
on the Word and less on rationalizing 
will do more justice to “faith under fire.” 

H. L. Yocuum. 
President, The Michigan District, 

American Luthern Church, 

Detroit, Michigan. 


The Highway of God. By Ratpxu 
W. Socxkman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. pp. 
Xiv-228. $2.00. 


For years I have specialized in volumes 
of the Yale Lectures on Preaching. Of 
the sixty-five volumes published, sixty- 
one glorify that section of my library 
which I call “My Shelf Supreme.” 
Every new volume in this distinguished 
line I hail with delight, take it up eagerly, 
run through it rapidly, then square away 
for a careful reading, and in some in- 
stances reread it several times. I think 
I have read The Romance of Preaching, 
by Charles Sylvester Horne, five times. 

The backgtound of this latest book in 
the grand series is the rugged personality 
of John the Baptist, and his flaming min- 
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istry. The chapters take their captions 
from the narrative which deals with the 
days of that harbinger of the Christ; 
namely: (1) A Voice in the Wilderness; 
(2) A Reed in the Wind; (3) A 
Prophet; (4) More Than a Prophet; 
(5) The Least in the Kingdom; (6) 
The Children. of Wisdom Versus the 
Children of the Market Place. 

The first thing that impresses me about 
this book is the sanity of the author, the 
just balances that he strikes. He is 
never the extremist. He believes in let- 
ting his moderation be known unto all 
men. He inclines to see both sides of 
every question, and is always fair and 
just. Doctor Sockman is a preacher’s 
preacher, a pastor’s pastor. He under-_ 
stands this great business of preaching 
and the fine art of shepherding. There 
is an intimacy as well as a sanity in the 
content of this volume which gives it 
added charm. 

The author is not numbered among 
the veterans of the pulpit. He still has 
some way to go before he will be listed 
among the old guard. Nevertheless, he 
is rich in experience that angels might 
covet. He seems to have read about 
everything worth reading on the subject 
of preaching and to have seen most of 
the shrines in both the New and Old 
Worlds, not only worth seeing but worth 
going to see. Because of this the book 
is opulent in biographical nuggets and 
literary jewels. And he knows the poets. 
For instance, this from Shelley, “Poetry 
redeems from decay the visitations of 
Divinity in man.” What a gem! 

Doctor Sockman also knows the Mys- 
tics, and a kind of mystic grandeur 
halos some of his paragraphs. One 
feels something of the holy privilege 
of being a comrade of the high calling 
—a link in the long line which reaches 
back to Saint Paul, and beyond, to the 
Hebrew prophets. 

The author in these lectures is con- 
cerned more about the preparation of the 
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preacher to preach than he is with the 
preparation of the sermon itself. ‘This is 
as it should be, though Doctor Sockman 
would ‘be the last to undervalue the 
“preparation and delivery of sermons.” 
His own punctilious and painstaking art- 
istry in this respect speaks for itself, and 
eloquently. 

The appeal in these chapters for more 
and better doctrinal preaching should 
not go unheeded. It is a sad commentary 
on the contemporary pulpit to be obliged 
to hear a thoughtful person say that when 
he wishes doctrinal preaching over the 
air he has to turn to the Catholic or 
Fundamentalist preachers. 

I rank The Highway of God well up 
toward the top in the long list of books 
that have come from this unique lecture- 
ship. ‘There is in places a suggestion of 
Jowett; in others, a flavor of Buttrick; 
although Doctor Sockman is more col- 
loquial than either; while he resembles 
both in the quality of his best thoughts 
on a supreme subject. 

I commend especially to the younger 
brethren in the ministry Chapter 2, 
entitled “A Reed in the Wind.” It is 
as full of wisdom and understanding as 
an apple orchard is of fragrance in 
blossom time. 

A timely note to close this all too 
inadequate appraisal of a very fine work 
on preaching and the preacher is this, 
quoted by the author in Chapter 5, “The 
Least in the Kingdom,” “Our real enemy 
in the present issue with Germany is not 
Hans and Fritz, but the spirit of hate, 
greed and fear which has caught Hans 
and Fritz and many like them.” 

There are hundreds of quotable sen- 
tences in this book, as for example: 
“People think they know what they 
want; they do not always know what 
they need. And the minister’s task is 
to lead men from what they want to what 
they need.” 

“And a right royal task is this. It is 
exacting, requires patience, tact and a 





sturdy, resolute purpose. But who knows 
of a more rewarding task when given 
the preacher’s best?” Doctor Sockman 
doesn’t. Nor do I. 

Epcar DeWrrr Jones. 
Central Woodward Church, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Meister Eckhart. A.Modern Trans- 
lation made by Raymonp B. 
Biakney. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1941. pp. xxviii-333. 
$3.00. 

WE must be very grateful to Mr. 


Blakney for the work he has done for us 
by making this translation of Meister 


Eckhart. It is, of course, not complete, 


not even with respect to the German 
works of the Meister. But it gives much 
and basic material. Above all, I want 
to mention the translation of Eckhart’s 
defense against the accusation of heresy 
made by the Inquisition. This work 
which is very important for our historical 
knowledge of Meister Eckhart’s ideas 
never had been translated into a modern 
language. It shows the fight of learned 
misunderstanding against the profound 
understanding of a religious genius. 
The main part of the book gives first the 
Treatises, the subtitle of which is: “These 
are the talks of instruction that the 
Vicar of Thuringen the Prior of Erfurt, 
Brother Eckhart of the Preaching order 
held with some of his spiritual children 
who asked him about many things as they 
sat together at collation.” It follows 
the book of Divine Comfort, written 
for the consolation of Princess Agnes of 
Hungary, a book to which in spite of its 
practical purpose the Inquisition referred 
most frequently. This book was in 
early handwritings united with the book 
The Aristocrat, to which the Inquisition 
also objected. The title of the follow- 
ing small treatise is translated “About 
Disinterest.” ‘The German word “A4b- 
geschiedenheit” for which “disinterest” 
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stands and which is used very often and 
in a characteristical way by Eckhart does 
not mean “seclusion,” the literary sense 
of the word. But it means the attitude 
of not surrendering to any finite reality. 
Twenty-eight sermons and forty-four 
fragments of sermons give the most 
precious expression of Eckhart’s mind, 
the twenty-eighth sermon being the com- 
plete sum of his teaching about the unity 
of God and the soul. Six legends en- 
rich the picture. The translation gives 
a fine, perhaps too short, introduction 
and important scholarly notes at the end 
of the book. 

Mr. Blakney points to the facts that 
Meister Eckhart was not only the spiritual 
leader of the great movement of the later 
Middle Ages that is called “German 
Mysticism,” and that German classical 
philosophy shows the spirit of Meister 
Eckhart in many respects, but that also 
the Nazi Ideologists use him as a repre- 
sentative of genuinely German spirit. 


There is today a conflict between Ger- 
man scholars, some of whom try to sup- 
port this claim of the Nazis, at least 
partially, some of whom try to refute it 


entirely. The latter are right as far as 
Meister Eckhart himself is concerned as 
every reader of Blakney’s translations 
can see. But it is true that mysticism, 
separated from prophetic Christianity, is 
in danger to become pantheistic and 
naturalistic, and that the doctrine of the 
unity of God and man can be abused 
by the claim of man to be God himself. 
Pau TILLICH. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

New York, New York. 


Your Morale. By Austin Pardue. 
Scribners. $1.50. —and that’s how it’s 
built! 


Rig for Church. By Captain Wm. 
A. Maguire. Macmillan. $2.00. The 
thrilling life of a chaplain in the United 
States Navy. 
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The Sabbath Book. By Samugr M. 
Secat. New York: Behrman’s 
Jewish Book House, 1942. pp. 
238. $3.00. , 


To ANYONE interested in building the 
Kingdom of God, this book will make a 
welcome contribution. To one who is 
collecting a reference library on the big 
day of the week, call it what you will, 
it isa prize. It is written from the stand- 
point of the orthodox, conservative Jew. 
However, whether to Jew or Christian, 
there is but one Kingdom. After a very 
thorough and evidently a very painstak- 
ing study of the whole question of the 
Jewish Sabbath, this book has been pro- 
duced. An introduction is presented that 
suggests “An unchanging Sabbath in a 
changing world.” ‘This is followed by 
four chapters—“The Story of the Sab- 
bath”; “Sabbath Legends”; “The Sab- 
bath in Jewish Theology” and “The 
Sabbath, Past and Present.” (The last 
chapter to many of us will be disappoint- 
ing.) Years ago I picked up a book of 
Bible Questions and Answers. It had 
been published by a very prominent com- 
pany, and considered reliable. But in it 
was the peculiar interpretation that the 
word “Sabbath” meant “Seventh.” ‘The 
writer of the answer rather located him- 
self. I wrote to the company that 
published the book suggesting that my 
smattering of Hebrew told me that the 
word had no connection with “seven” 
but definitely meant “rest.” Very cour- 
teously the company replied, thanking 
me and saying in the next edition both 
meanings would be given. Rabbi Segal 
(of Mount Neboh Temple, New York) 
stresses throughout the idea of the word 
“Sabbath” being “rest” and calling for 
rest as well as worship. We think he is 
absolutely correct and our holy day, both 
Jewish and Christian has suffered be- 
cause industry has crept in on one side and 
amusement on the other. A news item 
appeared recently (we hope it is correct) 
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saying the Ford Company had concluded 
a seven-day work week did not pay and 
would be discontinued. In this book 
three things especially appeal. Much 
historical, legendary and traditional mat- 
ter is presented that does not add too 
much to the book, but these three things 
are high spots and should appeal to all 
believers in a holy day. One—the place 
of the Sabbath at the very heart of the 
Jewish religion. It is vital, construc- 
tive and necessary if that religion is 
to be preserved. It is the very source 
of Israel’s blessings. One Jewish teach- 
ing is that Jerusalem was destroyed be- 
cause the people ignored the Sabbath. 
Two—remembering the Sabbath. Three 
—observing the Sabbath. Many of us 
do not quite state the matter as does the 
author who makes a clear distinction be- 
tween (Exodus 20:8) “Remember the 
Sabbath” and (Deuteronomy 5:12) 
“Observe the Sabbath day.” The first 
deals with getting ready for it, never 
letting the importance of it escape us, 
while the second deals with the actual 
observing of it. 

To many of us, valuable as it is, we 
could well wish that-this was just the 
first volume of three. We need a 
volume, as well thought out and as care- 
fully supported by authorities, that will 
give us the history of the Lord’s day, or 
the day of rest and worship of the early 
Church, explaining the evidence of ob- 
serving the weekly anniversary of the 
resurrection as well as the seventh day 
or the Jewish Sabbath and when the 
observance of the Jewish Sabbath was 
discontinued. From verses like I Corin- 
thians 16:2 and Revelation 1:10, we 
certainly think the early Church recog- 
nized the first day of the week. Volume 
number three should be a study of the 
Lord’s day in this present time. In each 
volume, and in each period the impor- 
tance of the day should be stressed for 
the Church, Jewish or Christian, cannot 
possibly prosper unless there is a definite 
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and regular time for worship and that 
time recognized and remembered. The 
thanks of all Kingdom promoters are 
due Rabbi Segal for his persistant and 
effective hammering on the importance 
of the Sabbath. Some of us, heretics or 
not, are more concerned about a set time 
for rest and worship, rather than the 
particular day recognized. A Jewish 
proverb is quite significant—“When one 
lends to the Sabbath, the Sabbath pays 
back.” May we repeat: In a day when 
the observance of the day seems to be 
waning, with a corresponding laxity in 
the moral and spiritual world, we wel- 


-come any message that emphasizes the 


importance of God’s Holy Day. This 
book is written on the premise that the 
Sabbath is “a divine. blessed heritage 
rather than an arbitrary dogma” and 
that blessings follow its observance. ‘To 
this we give a hearty “amen.” 

Homer B. HENDERSON. 
United Presbyterian Church, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


Preaching in the Early Church. By 


Hucu TuHomson Kerr. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1942. pp. 238. $2.50. 
Tuis is a preacher’s book on preach- 
ing. The author is an_ intelligently 
conservative pastor who is respected for 
his earnest and helpful pulpit ministry. 
His sound conviction is that the preacher 
must anchor his message in the historical 
gospel. To aid in this and to clarify the 
preacher’s present task he surveys the 
preaching of the Christian Church from 
the Apostolic Age to Augustine. 
The book has value along five lines: 


1. It throws light upon the Ancient 
Church. Doctor Kerr would not claim 
to be an expert in this field, and in minor 
points is open to criticism. For instance, 
he speaks of the Sermon on the Mount 
as the record of one sermon (p. 84). 
It may well be that a definite discourse 
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of Jesus formed the nucleus, but the Ser- 
mon as we have it is a compilation. 
However, the picture of the Early Church 
serves well as a background of the main 
discussion. 

2. It portrays leading figures of the 
Ancient Church. In the earlier part of 
the period biographical material is not 
adequate, and the author has to deal with 
general trends and with documents of 
unknown authorship. But when sources 
permit, attention centers upon great 
preachers in some of the most interesting 
and profitable passages of the book. It is 
interesting that some great leaders of 
the Ancient Church were converted ine 
their mature years. ‘They found that 
life can begin after forty and make a 
splendid contribution. 


3. It emphasizes gospel content. 


Doctor Kerr knows that no art can sub- 
stitute for the meat of the message and 
that no modern ingenuity can replace 
continuity with basic Christianity. His 
insistence upon the centrality of the life, 


teaching, death and resurrection of Jesus 
may not suit everyone. But he rightly 
reminds us where the great preaching of 
the Church has centered. 

4. It points out modern parallels and 
applications. ‘The author is too good 
a preacher to forget the needs of his 
own day. He points out our essential 
oneness with the early Christians in need 
and remedy. 

5. It throws light upon the author’s 
heart, mind and purpose. One of the 
best things a writer can do is to let us 
see what means most to him and sustains 
him in his work. Doctor Kerr, whose 
present pastorate in Pittsburgh began 
‘twenty-nine years ago, has given here a 
personal witness which will prove valu- 
able for theological students as well as 
active ministers. 

Froyp V. Fitson. 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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By This Sign Conquer. By G. 
BromMiey Oxnam. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 
pp. 214. $1.75. 


Tuts book is a forcible reminder 
that Christianity has a world mission 
and must take it seriously. Although 
the author is not primarily concerned 
with the various foreign mission fields, 
he does deal with them by implication. 
He centers his attention upon the trans- 
forming of the present world order which 
is implicit within the present confusion, 
providing courageous Christian leader- 
ship can point the way. Although he is 
a firm believer in the necessity of a de- 
cisive military victory over the totalitarian 
powers, be realizes that, in that event, 
the main task will still lie before us. 
“When such victory is won, an under- 
taking greater than man has attempted 
will confront the victors. If 
the victors are to unite all men to es- 
tablish justice and enthrone world law 
and order, they must be united by the 
ideals of justice and brotherhood. It is 
permanent peace not transient truce hu- 
manity craves” (p. 7). 

It is the call to this spiritual crusade 
which constitutes the burden of the book. 
Bishop Oxnam proceeds by outlining (1) 
The Objective of the Crusade, (2) 
Obstacles to the Crusade, (3) The Indi- 
vidual and the Crusade, (4) The Leader 
of the Crusade. The over-all thesis of 
the book, to put it in the author’s words, 
is “contemporary crucifixions are the 
preludes to crusades.” Matters are going 
to get worse, perhaps much worse, before 
they can get better. The democratic 
forces now crucifying mankind must be 
challenged and beaten both with the 
weapons of military force and spiritual 
insight. The causes underlying this 
period of crucifixion are many in num- 
ber, but several stand out in importance. 
One is the creation of the mass man and 
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mass mind in the latter part of the 
nineteenth and earlier part of the twen- 
tieth centuries, due to the multiplication 
of population, the industrial revolution 
and the growth of cities. Another cause, 
but in reality an outgrowth of the best 
one, is the exploitation of the bodies 
and the rights of men by means of an 
unjust social and economic order. A 
third cause is the exploitation of the 
entire human personality by, first, the 
philosophy of selfish individualism on the 
one hand and, later, by the philosophy 
and tactics of totalitarianism. 

Manifestly, the spiritual crusade of 
which the Bishop speaks must begin by 
challenging these causes of crucifixion. 
He suggests the old French watchwords 
of “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” as 
embodying worthy ideals for the crusade. 
After careful consideration of what is 
involved in these ideals, the author de- 
scribes the obstacles to the crusade as 
being “primarily interior rather than ex- 
terior” (p. 104). In his judgment, “a 
successful crusade is less a matter of reg- 
imented attack than a regenerated out- 
look” (p. 104). He is.acutely aware of 
the strength and weakness of religion’s 
counsels of perfection. Religious ideals 
are absolute in character. They simply 
will not permit a man to rest content in 
the arms of compromise. Hard though 
~ these sayings are, they are the kernel of 
Christian ethics: “Be ye perfect even as 
your father in Heaven is perfect.” “Love 
your enemies,” etc. Naturally, people 
tire of looking at these ideals which seem 
so far beyond their reach. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, whatever ray of hope we 
have for surviving the contemporary 
confusion comes primarily from ideals 
like these. They alone give light in a 
time of darkness. 

But Bishop Oxnam is acutely aware 
of the “catch” in all high idealism—it 
requires incarnation in order to demon- 
strate its relevance and usefulness in 
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human life. This calls for a quality of 
personal commitment to the Christian 
doctrine of love that will tax the loyalty 
and devotion of all. In the author’s 
judgment the only real leader of the 
spiritual crusade of which he speaks, 
tilting as it must, not only against totali- 
tarianism but the false ideals of prop- 
erty, sovereignty, narrow individualism, 
etc., is Jesus Christ. 

Unfortunately, the book is marred by 
a number of defects, mostly minor in 
character. One such is the use of a 
certain kind of language which ill befits 
the thesis of the book: “the Gestapo 
brutes” (p. 43 and p. 200), “the masses 
who have been straitjacketed by their in- 
sane keepers” (p. 51). Another is an 
allusion (p. 111) to Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh’s The Wave of the Future, which 
furthers the current misunderstanding of 
the thesis of her book. Another defect 
occurs in the format of the book itself. 
It has no index; there are no footnotes 
containing information about the exact 
location of the large number of excel- 
lent and apposite quotations used by the 
author. While making due allowance 
for the fact that the contents of this book 
are published in the form of lectures, 
it would have taken very little more to 
make it much more satisfactory from the 
point of view of the thoughtful reader 
whe desires to investigate the fertile 
sources of so many of its insights. The 
very value of the book requires that de- 
tails like these should not be overlooked. 

Haron Bostey. 

Mt. Vernon Place Methodist Church, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


The Twofold Power of the Gospel. 
By Clyde V. Hickerson. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $1.50. Timely sermons 
which emphasize the fullness of the 
gospel for those perplexed and confused 
by the present-day turmoil and incon- 
gtuity of life. 
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Religion and the State in America. 
By Pror. Evarts B. GREENE. 
New York: New York University 
Press, 1941. pp. 172. $2.75) 


THE purpose of the author is to present 
a brief and accurate review of church- 
state developments in America. He suc- 
ceeds in admirable fashion. It is pre- 
dominantly a legalistic consideration and 
one quite necessary for any critical com- 
prehension of “religion and the state” in 
this country. 

In painting his picture the author 
found it necessary to gather “Old 
World” pigments, and the shades of 
Constantine are vigorously visible in the 
“empire tactics” of early colonists. The 
development of the later liberal tradition 
is well considered. In his chapter on 


separation, Professor Greene points out 
the significant fact that early public lead- 
ers considered religious liberty as part 
of the greater struggle for civil liberty, 


whereas churchmen retained a more 
specialized conception limiting the matter 
between different types of churches. Un- 
der the constitution the basic question 
arose as to whether religious liberty was 
a natural right or a civil right; the 
natural right theory prevailed. “After 
separation” Doctor Greene follows the 
major lines of development during the 
nineteenth century. 

The. final chapter, “The American 
Tradition Tested,” is well done, but I 
would raise a strong voice against the 
major interpretation. The chapter should 
read, “The American Tradition De- 
veloped,” because the basic principles of 
separation between church and state in 
America have never been tested in the 
real sense of the word. The testing is 
yet to come—and it will be a test in- 
deed. Many thinkers and writers these 
days believe that all you must do to solve 
church-state problems is to recite the 
constitution or even go to a law court, 
though much grief could be avoided 
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through the latter procedure. But bitter 
realities are not obscured and the struggles 
looming ahead are “dead certain.” There 
is fire in the dawn. The tragedy of the 
Protestant is that “he will not go back- 
wards” and “he can’t remain where he 
is.’ Will he be consumed in a hell of 
his own creation? or is it only Purgatory 
with the light of Heaven piercing 
through? Will the struggle be “up 
and forward”? 

The American test is yet to come, but 
books like Professor Greene’s are essen- 
tial equipment in preparation for it. 

Paut Gia Russo. 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


How Jesus Dealt With Men. By 
Raymonp CaLkins. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 
pp. 214. $1.75. 

For a goodly number of years it has 
been recognized that wise physicians 
and properly equipped ministers may 
be helpful co-workers in the treatment 
of various nervous, mental, spiritual 
and even physical disorders. So much 
so, that some students in our theological 
seminaries are spending a part of their 
vacations in psychopathic institutions 
and taking courses with specialists. 
This, to better fit them to recognize 
certain types of disease, even though 
they themselves never feel able to treat 
these diseases. 

In this volume the author after rich 
experiences in varied pastorates studies 
the methods by which Jesus dealt with 
similar problems in His own day. No 
educated person doubts the transform- 
ing power of life upon life, the healing 
impact of mind upon mind, the effect 
of mental states upon bodily conditions. 
One has only to think of a lemon, or 
to worry after dinner, to prove the 
truth of that statement! Back of the 
stories of healing by faith, prayer, meta- 
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physical theories, contact with sacred 
objects, and similar tales, our physicians 
and psychiatrists are recognizing more 
truth than many of us some years ago 
were willing to admit; so that these 
studies of conversations and healings 
attributed to Jesus have taken on new 
interest for us all. 

After an introductory chapter in 
which Doctor Calkins deals with the 
character and methods of Jesus, he pro- 
ceeds to give us ten “case studies”— 
what the preacher would call “exposi- 
tions”—making careful analyses of the 
stories with comments and applications. 
One group involves what are purely 
spiritual problems— Nicodemus, the 
woman of Samaria, and the rich young 
ruler, for example. Quite properly there 
is no discussion of the historicity or the 
accurate reporting of the conversations. 
Whatever the interest of the critical 
scholar, the preacher either takes them 
as they are or lets them alone; and they 
are full of helpful suggestion whatever 
the theories. 

The other group deals with the stories 
of healings—the blind man, the woman 
who touched the hem of Jesus’ garment, 
the paralytic and the invalid by the Pool 
of Bethesda. Here, again quite properly, 
there is no discussion of “miracle.” At 
times Doctor Calkins plays with allegory 
—modern methods of “touching Jesus” 
and our need to break through “roofs” 
of creed, organization and ritual to the 
heart of real religion. One would have 
preferred a little less of this and a little 
more of critical discussion of the crutches 
at Saint Anne de Beaupré. He tries to 
guard such a statement as “By our 
prayers of faith we can set God’s great 
healing powers to work” by adding that 
we are not telling God what to do, or 
persuading Him to work, but merely pre- 
paring the sufferer for God’s activity. 
That is easy to say, but it answers no 
doubts and leaves us facing all sorts of 
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problems—how the friends, for example, 
could supply “vicariously” the faith neces- 
sary for the healing. As expositions, the 
chapters are rich in content and stimulat- 
ing; and we share the author’s hope, that 
by studying and emulating Jesus “we, 
too, may be among the healers and help- 
ers of mankind.” 
Henry H. Tweepy. 

Yale Divinity School, 


New Haven, Connecticut. 


The Logic of Belief. By D. Erron 
TruEBLoop. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1942. pp. 323. 
$2.75. 


RELIGION drives hard the bargain for 
certainty. In Protestantism this concern 
has quite generally taken the form of 
appeal to authority. On one side the 
authority has shifted from the Church 
to the Bible, and at length to science. 
On the other side the appeal is made 
to intuitions about religious experience. 
On both sides the main consideration has 
been the quest for certainty, with the 
object of certainty left over as a secondary 
concern. That is why books in theology 
frequently settle the nature of the ob- 
ject of faith by a simple method of af- 
firmation. After Christian beliefs have 
been thus determined, discussions on the 
meaning of the sciences and on the 
nature of religious knowledge can be 
safely if irrelevantly carried on. Just 
here Doctor Trueblood’s book, The Logic 
of Belief, takes up the story. The 
author raises up the perennial alternative 
of a religious certainty grounded in ra- 
tional evidence. This is reason enough 
why his volume will straightway find 
a responsive public, waiting to hear what 
so urgently needs to be said. Sheer au- 
thoritariansm is generally losing ground. 
The shifting tides of emotional assurance 
cannot suffice. Our author therefore 
sets out to examine the structure of be- 
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lief; to consider its alternatives in naive 
spiritualism and naturalism; to marshal 
the evidence from nature, and from 
moral, aesthetic and religious experience ; 
and finally to take account of difficulties 
raised by scientific naturalism and the 
problem of evil. 

Why begin, continue and end with 
belief? Why not knowledge? The 
answer sets forth a major point. All 
knowledge is comprised by beliefs. ‘They 
in turn rest upon cumulative evidence, 
and attain the authority which belongs 
to a greater or lesser degree of proba- 
bility. Bishop Butler’s axiom is ours 
also: “Probability is the guide of life.” 
In every field of experience we are en- 
gaged in building up a “complex system 
of reasonable trust.” Faith is a neces- 
sity. It is what makes knowing possible, 
and knowledge is essentially faith in the 
authority of disciplined insight. But 
are we talking about an identical faith? 
Consider its several functions. (1) 
Faith operates as a general name for the 
presuppositions of intelligible thought. 
(2) It denotes a confidence in converg- 
ing lines of evidence. (3) Faith stands 
also above reason, and (4) in contrast 
with an abstract ideal of finalistic knowl- 
edge. Little wonder that such a protean 
faith in the end appears to waver be- 
tween a covert appeal to dubious authority 
and an unintentional social relativism. 

The lines of evidence are cumulative. 
First comes the insistence throughout 
that all our beliefs rest upon some kind 
of authority. Soon or late the necessity 
of faith brings us to that point. At the 
outset the nature of knowledge calls 
for “three distinct leaps” of faith. We 
infer an external world “chiefly as a mat- 
ter of sheer faith.” Another leap is 
taken in passing from physical stimuli 
to conscious experience. A third leap is 
entailed in communicating knowledge. 
Our human situation is such that: “Our 
reason for believing that there is a phys- 
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ical order is the fact that millions of 
men report an experience of such an 
order. In a similar manner millions 
of men in all times and places have ex- 
perienced God as the sustainer of their 
lives. Therefore, God is.” In the end 
the four tests of veracity tend to be 
distilled into one: a corroboration by so 
great a company of witnesses. Always 
the authority of these witnesses is com- 
promised by the recurrence of some form 
of a consensus argument. 

All this grows out of the initial setting 
of the knowing situation. The three 
leaps of faith are made necessary by the 
postulation of the ego-centric predica- 
ment. A camera mind is confronted by 
independent entities. A series of reli- 
gious problems arise then about faith in 
the independent existence of God. 
“Theistic realism” offers a favorable 
hypothesis on the living God. “This 
conviction is wholly realistic in that 
God is seen as existing independent of 
our knowledge of Him. The Christian 
idea of God is that God is, apart from 
our idea of Him.” In this setting God 
is not only removed to the distance of 
a live hypothesis, but attention is con- 
centrated upon the independent “being of 
God.” Surely the classic arguments show 
the futility of debating the existence 
of God, when the only issue concerns His 
nature. Once Doctor Trueblood sug- 
gested this when he reframed the issue: 
“How is the universe to be understood?” 
The sheer givenness of reality is never 
under discussion because that much must 
be presupposed in all thinking. 

The Logic of Belief struggles with 
several limited notions of logic. One 
signifies a revolt against abstract “proof” 
as in mathematics. Another expresses a 
phobia against ideaism. A third interest 
follows a familiar tack of opening the 
door for defense of an eclectic faith by 
putting all knowledge on a “faith” basis. 
On the positive side lies a predilection 
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for the epistemological framework of 
modern philosophical realism. Conse- 
quently one of the notable, if unintended, 
results will be his adoption by the natural- 
istic theists as one among the prophets. 
This might have been anticipated if 
Doctor Trueblood had compared either 
his independently existing God or his 
personal God of Christian tradition with 
the God of Lovejoy, Whitehead, et al. 

An interesting side light on the method 
involved is supplied by the chapter on the 
evidential value of religious experience. 
There the author’s mind works unen- 
cumbered by elaborate inferential argu- 
ments. In immediate experience our 
inferential evidence finds the corrobora- 
tion of direct insight. After dubious 
citations about the “fact that religious 
experience occurs” and about “the vivid- 
ness, certitude and striking quality” of 
religious perception, the author arrives 
at the idea of veracity in religious ex- 
perience on the ground that “all the saints 
If they 
did, then what? Granted that most 
saints feel certain about their intuitions. 
And if they were to tell the same story of 
“belief in God as objectively real,” we 
would still need to know the nature of 
God and whether belief in Him were 
founded in something other than intensity 
of feeling or agreement of convictions, 
The logic of faith is still concerned with 
dependable claims to knowledge about 
the meaning of God for human ex- 
perience. Those two issues decide the 
merits of any theological discussion. 

Int G. WuircHurcu. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


tell the same story.” Do they? 


Religion and the Present Crisis. 
Edited by John Knox. University of 
Chicago Press. $1.50. Walgreen Foun- 
dation Lectures by Aubrey, Bower, Col- 
well, Gilkey, Holman, Knox, McNeill, 
Pauck and Wieman. 
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The Fourth Gospel. By R. H. . 
STRACHAN. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942. pp. x-345. 
$2.50. 


THE first edition of Doctor Stra- 
chan’s very helpful work was published 
in 1917 as a modest little volume of 244 
pages, designed for the use of study 
groups. ‘The present edition is called 
the third but is virtually a new work, 
rewritten throughout and enlarged to 
345 pages. Yet its essential design is 
not greatly altered; the book remains 
a study in the “significance and envir- 
onment of the Gospel of John” rather 
than a formal commentary; an elab- 
orate introduction (98 pp.) and mul- 
titudinous brief excursuses are offered 
in place of detailed exegesis, with deep 
emphasis on the religious teaching of 
the Gospel. Doctor Strachan’s attitude 
to the central historical problems may 
be described as “devoutly critical.” For 
instance, on the resurrection of Lazarus 
he writes (pp. 241f): “The story 
as we have it is best understood as a 
striking example of Christian midrash. 

‘ With remarkable imaginative 
skill and vision he produces a narrative 
which leaves the reader with a magnifi- 
cent conception of Jesus the incarnate 
Logos, who is Lord of life. ‘ 
Taken as an attempt to record bare 
matter of fact, the Lazarus story re- 
mains a sealed chapter. . The- 
ological belief ought never to be used 
as a mental narcotic.” And on chap- 
ters XIV-XVII (p. 277): “These Fare- 
well Discourses, and also the prayer of 
chapter XVII, may thus be regarded as 
the utterance of a great Christian prophet, 
presiding at the Lord’s Table 
Jesus has gone away only in order to 
return to them in power and love, as 
He now does at His own Table.” 

In contrast to the author’s contentions 
in the earlier editions of the work, he 
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tells us (p. v) that he has “found it 
necessary to join the ranks of those who 
are convinced that the Gospel is essen- 
tially a literary unity, and have with- 
drawn my previous attempts to isolate 
certain portions as editorial revisions or 
insertions”; but he still maintains (p. 
334) that chapter XXI is “a very early 
addition to the Gospel, by an unknown 
author.” ‘The Evangelist, however, left 
his work in some disorder; e. g., XIII.31- 
XIV and XV-XVI are duplicate render- 
ings of the same theme (p. 271) and VII. 
15-24 should be transposed to follow 
chapter V (p. 176); he adopts this latter 
hypothesis instead of the more common 
theory that chapters V and VI have been 
inverted. To be regretted is the inade- 
quate bibliography, which ignores the 
work of American and German stu- 
dents of the Gospel. And is not too 
much time spent on the relation of the 
Gospel to Stoicism? Is there any real 
evidence that the Stoics interested the 
Evangelist at all? 

Burton Scotr Easton. 
General Theological Seminary, 
New York, New York. 


In the Storm. By Lesuiz F. Cuurcu. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1942. pp. 206. $1.50. 


Ir rr be true that creative literary 
effort is a casualty of war, it is also true 
that when men do write in the storm, 
that which they have to say is sought 
out because of the deepened need. 
“When life’s weather is fair there are 
not many who read the Book of Job 
of Paschal’s Thoughts. Yet in times of 
outward or inward searching these 
books seem to many to be the one thing 
needful and men seek them out,” says 
Douglas Steere in his Introduction to 
Kierkegaard’s Purity of Heart. ‘The 
Editor of the London Quarterly has 
spoken the Word that men need and 
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one puts down this book with his Chris- 
tian convictions deepened and his pur- 
pose strengthened. Here is a sure word 
from God to match the faltering fear 
and cynicism of the hour and instinc- 
tively we feel that the author “knows 
the way to the Father.” “Lord, give 
me a good, stiff climb,” is the positive 
paraphrase that sets the note of the book. 
“The crux of the lesson learned in the 
storm is this. We face steep slopes, we 
see the summit beyond the crags. What 
shall we do—cling, crouch, or climb?” 
And his answer is the only Christian 
answer, “Lord, lead me to the rock that 
is too high for me to climb by myself— 
then help me to climb.” It is not 
enough that we know the Lord to be 
our Shepherd, but on our knees we must 
learn to say, “The Shepherd is my 
Lord.” “We accept the Lordship of 
Christ—then we learn the wonder of 
His Shepherding.” . 

Our world is a sick world. “The 
world is sick because it has not estab- 
lished beyond question the things which 
are really worth while; it makes mis- 
takes because it lacks sufficient data or 
uses sufficient data wrongly.” Our hope 
rests in being unwilling to surrender our 
dream. “We all fail, but we are not 
all failures. It is the men 
who have surrendered their dream who 
‘fall all of a heap’ and lie prone on the 
field.” 

One senses a movement in the book, 
the progression of a spiritual autobi- 
ography and we are afforded deep in- 
sights along the pilgrimage. “How 
many have cried, ‘Sir, we would see 
Jesus.” How few have answered with 
confidence, ‘Sir, Jesus has seen me.’ We 
learn the secret of reality in ‘that expe- 
rience.” Most helpful is “The End 
of the Problem.” Can we believe that 
“to men that love God all things work 
together into good”? It is the author’s 
conviction that “God takes this strange 
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set of circumstances we call ‘life’ and 
works all things—even hostile, hurtful 
things, mistakes, and, most wonderful 
of all, the consequence of man’s sin— 
into good to them that love Him.” This 
is a bold and courageous witness, and 
calls to mind a Journal entry in 1843 
of Soren Kierkegaard which reads: “The 
most important thing of all is that a 
man stands right toward God, does not 
try to wrench away from something, 
but rather penetrates it until it yields its 
explanation. Whether or not it turns 
out as he wishes, it is still the best of all.” 

And here is the final answer to nerve 
us for the climb Jn the Storm. Like 
Paul’s Love Letter to the Corinthians, 
it is significant not alone in what it 
says, but because of the character of the 
one who says it. “In the midst of the 
agonies of the hour, I believe that God 
waits to work all things into the making 
of a new world—a world of joy and 
peace. ‘Through the mists we see the 
shining purpose. “All our present suf- 
fering may be lifted toward Love’s goal. 
. « « « Those who love Him catch a 
glimpse of that glory. in the midst of 
the storm.” 


Joun Wesxey Lorp. 
The First Methodist Church, 
Westfield, New Jersey. 


On This Foundation. By W. 


Stanley Rycroft. Friendship Press. 
$1.00. The evangelical witness of the 
Church in Latin America. 


The Philosophy of Edmund 
Husserl. By Edmund Welch. Co- 
lumbia University Press. $3.25. The 
development of his logic and epistemol- 
ogy. 

Keeping Your Church in the News. 
Vol. I. By W. Austin Brodie. Revell. 
$1.00. A concise and helpful handbook 
on how to prepare and place local church 
promotion. 
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A History of Early Christian Liter- 
ature. By Epcar J. GoopsPEep. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. pp. viii-324. $2.50. - 


In a single volume of moderate size 
Doctor Goodspeed has made a survey 
of all the Christian literature produced 
in the first three centuries. He has given 
some account of every known author 
and every surviving book, and appends 
a welcome list of the writings which 
have now been lost. As a work of ref- 
erence the book will be invaluable to all 
serious students of the New Testament 
and of Christian doctrine and history. 
In the course of their study they meet 
continually with allusions to ancient 
documents of which they probably know 
very little, and here at once they will 
find the information necessary to form 
a judgment on the worth of such testi- 
mony. But the book is a great deal 
more than a dictionary of facts. The 
author has sought to deal with the early 
Christian literature as a literature, and 
to interest his readers in its genesis and 
development and its relation to the life 
of its time. 

The ground covered by the book often 
has been traversed before, as may be seen 
from the long bibliography in the closing 
pages but in several ways Doctor Good- 
speed’s work is original. For one thing 
he links the later writings in the closest 
manner with the New Testament, so that 
we get the impression of a single literary 
movement from the time when the 
Gospel sayings were first collected to the 
days of Tertullian and Origen. Nearly 
half of the book is occupied with the 
New Testament period. Again, he deals 
not merely with the contents of the books 
but with the manner in which they were 
produced. How did an early Christian 
writer go to work? How were his writ- 
ings assembled and published and circu- 
lated? These questions are interesting 
in themselves, and have a close bearing 
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on the nature of the books, but Doctor 
Goodspeed has been the first to give them 
full consideration. Once more, he de- 
votes special attention to manuscripts 
which have been recovered only in recent 
years. For this reason, if for no other, 
his work has a peculiar value. During 
the last half century fragments of lost 
documents have constantly been coming 
to light, and for the most part have only 
awakened a passing curiosity. Yet when 
they are all brought together they make 
an impressive addition to our knowledge 
—so much so that the older enquiry is 
now in many respects out of date. We 
feel repeatedly as we read this book that 
early Christian literature has become a 
new field of study. 

The one criticism that may be made 
on the book is that the author has at- 
tempted too much in his effort to com- 
press the literature of three hundred 
years into as many pages. He has indeed 
treated his material with an admirable 
sense of proportion, but while he reserves 
most space for the most important sub- 
jects he often provokes our interest with- 
out fully satisfying it. Especially in the 
later chapters where he has to deal with 
great figures like Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, we cannot but feel that too 
much has been omitted. This, however, 
was unavoidable if the book was to be 
kept within due limits, and the author 
might justly plead that if he had been led 
into full discussion of questions highly 
important in themselves he would have 
defeated his intention. He is concerned, 
not with the theology or constitution of 
the Church, but with the growth of its 
literature, and from this point of view 
he examines the writings of the Fathers. 
They are now little read, and few of 
them are much worth reading; but these 
men were the pioneers of all Christian 
literature, and this, when all is said, was 
their main achievement. Doctor Good- 
speed has tried to make us realize some- 
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thing of the debt we owe to those writers 
of the early Church, and his work, within 
the limits he sets for himself, could not 
have been better done. He has brought 
to it a vast scholarship, a real historical 
insight and a rare sense of the meaning 


of literature. E. F. Scorr. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, New York. 


The Christian’s Duty. By Robert 
Worth Frank. Revell. $2.00. Six- 
teen sermons which present a dynamic 
excelsior for life today. 


Getting Down to Cases. By Charles 
T. Holman. Macmillan. $2.00. A 
case and method manual helpful in per- 
sonal counseling. 


Christian Missions in Today’s 
World. By W. O. Carver. Harper. 
$1.50. A stimulus to rethiking the 
problem of missions in a new world. 


Science, Philosophy and Religion. 
Second Symposium on the relationship of 
these subjects to the democratic way of 
life. 


The History of Quakerism. By 
Elbert Russell. Macmillan. $3.00. A 
fascinating story of the Friends; a sig- 
nificant contribution to modern church 
history. 

Two or Three Gathered Together. 
By Glenn Clark. Harper. $1.25. A 
thought-provoking book on the effective- 
ness of spontaneous prayer. 


Christianity and the Family. By 
Ernest R. Groves. Macmillan. $2.00. 
The family as an ally of Christianity 
and the Church as an ally of the family. 


The United Nations. By Henri 
Bonnet. World’s Citizen’s Association. 
25¢. A straightforward statement on 
what constitutes “the United Nations” 
and what they may become. 
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